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IV. In Command of the Ranger. 
V. The French Alliance. 
Vi. The Capture of the Drake. 
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Vill. On the Bon Homme Richard. 


IX. The Battle with the “ rapis. 
X. A Diplomatic Duel. 
XI. Aimée de Telison. 


Contents of Vol. 2. 


I. The Chevalier Paul Jones. 
Il. — and Honors in Amer- 
ica. 


PAUL JONES 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. A HISTORY 
By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 


VOL. 1, WITH FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT IN COLORS. VOL. 2, WITH FRONTISPIECE PHOTOGRAVURE 
POR WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 


2 Volumes, 12mo, $3.00 


lll. Prize-Money Settlements. 
IV. Admiral in the Russian Navy. 
Vv. The Conquest of the Turks. 


VI. Russian Intrigue and Calumny. 


Vil. Last Years and Death. 
Vill. Appendix. 
IX. Index. 


















Vil. An Appeal to King Louis. 


**Mr. Buell eclipses all his predecessors. These two volumes form a perfect biography of the famous sea fighter, a work which should secure 
at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high position in the literature of its subject. Based on wide research here and abroad, it demands consideration 
as a collection of well sifted facts, but the author would not have undertaken his task if he had not cherished a profound sympathy for the man whose 
career shines with such brilliancy in the annals of the Revolution. His fervor as a good American only lends a touch of piquancy to his 
narrative, and leaves it, from beginning to end, sound in judgment as well as rich in vitality and interest, 

‘* Mr. Buell’s most important service to the memory of Jones is rendered in painting a portrait of the man which is finished at all points, 
He sees in him much more than the mere fighter, and fortifies his intuitive conviction on this head by giving chapter and verse for every touch he 
places on the canvas.”’— New York Tribune. 


























OLIVER CROMWELL 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
With 40 illustrations by prominent artists and many portraits, facsimiles, and documents. 
CROWN 8vo, $2.00 


CONTENTS: 
The Times and the Man; The Long Parliament and the Civil War; The Second Civil War and the Death of the King; The Irish 
and Scotch Wars; The Commonwealth and Protectorate; Personal Rule. 


“Governor Roosevelt shows not only the vigor and picturesque qualities of his previous writings, but an added dignity In the historical balance which he 
has given to his views of the political problems which confronted Cromwell.” —Phtiadelphia Presa. 























Recollections of a Missionary in the 


Great West 


By Cyrus Townsend Brapy. With portrait, 12mo, $1.25. 


“The lively humor and the good humor that characterize these delight- 
ful recollections make them one of the most attractive books for five 
minutes or an evening that have come to our table for a long time. The 
book ought to spread an intelligent interest in the mission cause, and it 
certainly will establish Mr. Brady’s place among the most genial of our 
clerical raconteurs.”— The Churchman. 


Napoleon IIL at the Height of His Power 


By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, With portraits, 12mo, $1.5, 
“Familiar now to English as to French writers, each new work of M. de 
Saint-Amand brings a new pleasure. That admirable series, *‘ Famous 
Women of the French Court,’ firmly fixed his rank asa hietorian. They 
proved his power to present a period of the past with grace of style. variety 
of incident, unbiassed view, and delightful sense of the proportion of events 
The same traits are evident in this newest volume.” 
—Loutactile Courter. Journal 
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Educational. 


Connecticut, Hartford County, Berlin. 
ORTHINGTON SCHOOL for Girls. 


—Preparatory, Classical, Literary Departments. 
Fourth year. P Reopens Sept. 19, 1900. e 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—88th year will hesta September 
’ 771900. Mrs. H. P, LeFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HunTLEY, Associate ‘Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY’ S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for ae. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
SamvugEL (C. BENNETT. 














Massacuvusetts, Hyde Park, Suburb of Boston. 
OME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS. 
(4th Year.) Mrs. Samva. A. Foster, Principal. 





Massacnuserts, South Byfie field. 
UMMER ACADEM Y PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. PEeRLEY L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 





MassacuvuseEtTts, Yarmouthport. 


LDRIDGE HALL. 

Select School for Young Ladies. Healthy loca- 
tion. Especial ee for music, modern languages, 
domestic science, and English branches. Term begins 
October 15, 1900. tJ particulars, address 

Miss SHOVE or FRAULEIN GROTE. 





New York, Utica. - 


‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 


(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s Schoo ol) 
Boarding and Da hool for Girls. Ful _pesperaiion: 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every advan 


tage of thorough work for girls not intending to go to 
college. Careful training to secure speaking knowledge 
of French and German. Good music, both for those 
who take ig and those who do not, aspecial feature 
of the school. Large baling. jighted on all four sides 
Skylighted studio, Newand ully equipped gymnasium. 
Basketball field “and tennis court on school grounds 
—— porere and golf links within 15 minutes of the 
00 





Heads { Louise SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
épiTtH RocKWELL HA.L, A.B. 
For year book and particulars, address Sec’y of school. 





OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A School for 
2 


Girls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., 


Educational. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


Offers courses in the following departments: 


Mathematics, Psychology, 
Physics, Anthropology, 
Biology, Education. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY, 


Courses Leading to the Degree of Ph.D. 

The Upivensity Library contains about 20, - 
umes, which have been selected with aponiel vebee. 
ence to the courses offered. All books are access- 
ible, and students are admitted to the privileges 
of ‘the Free Public Library, containing abeat 
130,000 volumes, and the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, containing about 110,000 vol. 


Unexcelled Laboratory facilities. 
Fellowships and Scholarships in each 
department. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Clark University, 
Celebration. 8x11 in.; pp. 
tains the lectures delivered red by Professors Picard, 
Boltzmann, Cajal, Mosso, and Forel at the decen- 
nial celebration, "July, 1899; also reports by the 
heads of depa rtments on their aims and ee 
with a list Mf pny ast and present members of the 
University and the titles df their published papers. 

The American Journal of Psychology 
This Journal was commenced in November, 1 
and is now edited by G. STANLEY HALL, BE. ©. 
SANFORD, and E. TITCHENER (Cornell Uni- 
vere?) = red assistance ot an international 

1) rators ach volume contains f 
—_ of a * nag each. nal 
articles, a considerable portion of its space is de- 
voted to careful digests of the important literature 
in its field. Price, $5 per volume; single numbers, 

Now in its eleventh volume. 

The Pedagogical Seminary. This Jour- 
nal was begun in January, 1801, and is edited by 
the President of the Un niversity. It is an inter- 
national record of educational literature, institu- 
tions, and progress, and is devoted solely to the 
highest interest of education in all F* es,. with 
digests of important literature of all countries. 
It is the organ of the Educational Department of 
the University. pe volume poe m 400 
to — Price of current volume . Price 
of earlier volumes on application. nae in its 
seventh volume. 

For information, register, or details of fellow- 
ships, address 

LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 





4 Decennia) 
566. Price $5.00. Con- 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, Successors to Mrs. ComEGys and 
Miss BELL. BoaRDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Course of study arranged to fit pupils for college exami- 
nations without further preparation. For circulars, ad- 
dress Miss C. 8. JoNEs. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


TEVENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
82d year ay Sept. gs yr ilese: -pre Principat. 
boarding and day school. DRIPPs, 
at home 9-11 A. M dally, gi1% di W. Chelton Ave, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Wyncote. 
HEL EN HILLS BUARDING AND 
Lar og hool.—About 16 age inthe home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 1900. 
ANNIE HEAcOOK, Lipa R, LEMAIsTRE, Principals. 
fois SouTH CaROLINA, Charleston. 
‘HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL.—A se- 
lect private school for boys. Fetablished 1882. 
Beautifully lo.ated on Ashley River. Mild winter cii- 
mate for delicate sons. College preparation and care- 
ful supervision. Epwarp F. MAYBERBY, M.A., Principal. 








FRANCE, Paris. 
TUDY-HOME for YOUNG LADIES. 
—French the house ou language. Resident goy- 
erness. Professor in diction 
and the Misses Ferris. 


Mra 
For circular and terms, address 97 Boulevard Arago. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Gite. ae MTT in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine 8t., Phila., Pa. 


YE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 


Instruction, discipline, home life, sports, and sur- 
roundings unequalled, J, H, PrtusBury, Prin. 











Seneca Falls, New York. 


MRS. SANFORD’S SCHOOL for boys under 
thirteen years of age opens October 1. Num- 
ber limited to twenty: Model home. life, 
BOYS THOROUGHLY TAUGHT to enter the 
best preparatory schools without conditions, 
Highest references, Circulars on application, 

MRS. LEONARD G. 8 ORD, , 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY and DAY ScHooL | ! 


a oda 2087 DeLance 


Place, Phila., Pa.20th year. 
term begins Sept. Preparatory, 


100. College 





SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ann PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E.C. Tarbell, ) Drawing cy Foreign Scholar- 
. W. Benson, and ship for Men and Wo- 
Philp Hale, Paintiug;men; Helen pantie 
L. Pratt, Modeling. (Scholarship; Ten Free 
Nee, Wm. Stone, Scholarships; Six Cash 
Decorative Designs. | Prizes. 
E, W. Emerson, Anatomy. |For circulars and terms 
A. K. Cross, Perspective. address 
Miss Elizabeth Lombard 
Manager. 





25th Year. 














Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 





for the Women Students of 

7 conditions of entrance, 
scholarships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, 
and other particulars, address THE WARDEN, 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 


Concord, Mass. 


Prepares boys for College and Scientific School. Beau- 

= ly and histori hs aeaenee a carton ey 4 and 
istoric interest in Joncor 

the pinces of THOMAS IL, RCKFELDT, Head Master. 


A residential Colle 
McGill University. 








were i a tg MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ane. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
Sara AL, bee academic instruction, hysical culture, 
tary ve ining, and careful ve papery , of a howe 


for. The Rt DD. 
Mia erica’ JOSEPH ALDEN HAW, A.M, 
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Educational. 
An Experienced Teacher 


WILL OPEN A 


Home School for Girls 


in the vicinity of PORTLAND, MAINE, Oct. 20, 1900. 
Address STOCKBRIDGE Haut, Yarmouth, Maine. Refer- 
ence, Rt. Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., Bishop of Maine. 





Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A HOME for a few young girls wishing to study in 

or near Cambridge will reopen sept. 25th, 1900. 
Application may be made to Miss: Sarah W. Fosdick, 

138 ttle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Particulars furnished at once upon application. 





Teachers, etc. 
N EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN and 


his wife, experienced teachers, in a pleasant home 
near Lake Otsego, ‘:tsego Co., N. 2 will receive into 
their family, to be educated and tenderly trained with 
their own little daughter of eight, a young girl of from 
six to ten years of age. Highest references given and 
asked for. Address Reorory, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


EADMASTER OF ENDOWED 
school near New York will receive two boys in 

8 family for meee teaching or take them as regu- 
ie — of the school. Address NonqviTt, care of 


ARVARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. Se 














School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co , Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bid., Minneapolis 
538 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 25 King St., Toronto. 
378 Wabash Ave.. Ceioeae. 525 Stims’n Bk, Ls Angeles 
420 Parrot Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all des with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors. governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RocKWELL, Megrs., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 














Readers and Writers roe | aon Wasting tor pelts 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book 
THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 
tates 85 EOS tote Sie athe” 
Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


§ and 7 East 16th St., New York. 








BOOKS When calling gineee ask for 
LIBERAL Wineneat wan te Book 
enever you a ’ 

DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 


sortment of catalogues and specia) sli f be 
uced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. ps of books at 
P. E. GRANT, Books, 
23W.42p Sr, - - 
(Mention 


es om a NEW YORK. 
this advertisement and receive 


a dtacount,) 





F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the lead! 

Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors “Teu. 

pw | 3 ee * —.. patalogues of stock 
lemand. New recely 

and Leipzig as soon as isaued. oot tune 











By Margaret li. Potter. 
s 


An exceptionally strong 
and interesting story. 
Against the picturesque 
background of King John’s 
reign the figures of monks 
and statesmen, knights and 
vileyns stand out with the 
utmost clearness. The 
reader will find in this 
story of a monk’s life 
striking originality, insight, 
and intense human inte- 
rest. 


wt 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME ROLAND. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by EpDwarp GILPIN 
JOHNSON. Illustrated. 12mo, Gilt Top, Deckel 
Edges, $1.50. 


Madame Roland's attractive personality, her bril- 
liant intellect, her desire to be regarded with ad- 
miration by posterity, her enthusiastic devotion to 
republicanism, her disappointment on seeing the 
deeds done by the French Revolutionists in the name 
of Liberty, and her condemnation to the guillotine 
are here set forth in her own words in the form of 
personal reminiscences. The editor’s introduction 
enables the reader to comprehend the whole situation 
out of which the volume comes, and to appreciate 
this intensely interesting book. 


UNCANONIZED 


A Romance of English Monachism. 





TWO IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


12mo, $1.50. 


a 


** One does not need to read 
far into ‘ Uncanonized * to un- 
derstand that this talented young 
lady is a born story-teller."’ 
The Chicago Times- Herald, 


‘« Imaginative power and 
insight into human nature are 
striking characteristics of * Un- 
canonized." The _ principal 
character, it may be said with 
confidence, will stand out 
clearly among the heroes of 
present-day fiction, at least.’’— 
The North American, Phila. 


a 

WORKS. 

MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER L. 
And the Court of Russia. 


By Mug. La Comresse De Caoisev.-Gourrier 
Translated from the French by Mary Berenice Pat 
terson. With Portraits. 1¥mo, Gilt Top, Deckel 
Edges, $1.50 


The book ts full of bright and witty sayings, and 
presents a remarkably true portrait of Alexander, 
who occupied during the first quarter of the nine 
teenth century as pre-eminent a position in the world 
of diplomacy as did Napoleon tn military affairs 

“ An excellent translation "—The Outlook 

“Tt ia a pleasure to open and a delight to read the 
book, and one wishes the end had been yet further 
on. Whoever found and brought back to us these 
memoirs has our thanks.” — The Living Church 
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UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 
With an introduction by Hon. C. E. Lirrre- 
FIELD, and six illustrations from photographs 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Many of the poems contained in this collection at- 
tained wide popularity through the medium of the 
Lewiston Journal, where they were originally 
published. 











SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 














STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


by L.C.Boname, 258 S. 16th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Part J (60cts.) and Part JT. (90 
cte,) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
itl. $1.00, irregular verbs, idioma, syntax and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV., Hand-book of Pronuncidtion (385 cta.), is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high schools and colleges. 


To receive the current 
numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Sub- 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with Tux Na- 
TION stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one 
volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. 
sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 
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The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 
Is now in its TWENTY-SECOND Thousand. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Har.anp, author of “ Comedies and 
Errors,” ** Grey Roses,” ete 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.s0. 


The North American—“This charming love story.’ 


New York Tribune—* 80 captivating, so good, that 
we want it to be perfect. . . Itisa book to en- 
joy and to praise,” 

Boston Heraid—“* One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.” 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 
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Por all those who vunt Pari thta year, and for ail those 
who can only read about u. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


by W_C. MORROW, from Notes by EDOUARD 
Illustrated with one handred and «ix pen 
erawings by Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
mental binding, $3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 


Books Published and in Press. 


XXIV QuATRAINS FROM Omar. $1 00. 

THe Book or Omar & ResatyatT. $1 75 net. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR Kaayyvam. Paper, 2c. 

THe GentLe Art or Goop TALKING. 7T5c. 

In Memoriam, Tennyson. De Luxe Edn. $3.5) net. 

STEVENSONIANA 12 quarto parts. $2.50 net 
M.F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 224 St.. New York. 


OOK S.—All out-of-print books supplied 

no matter on what subject. Write us. € can 

&t you any book ever published Please state wanta, 

yhen in England call and se« our 50,000 rare books 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


‘* Manders,”’ by Elwyn Barron. 
Published by L.C PAGE & CO. 
Boston, Mass 


14-16 John Bright 
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THe MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEW EDITIONS OF THAT CHARMING WORK 


EvizABETH AND Her GERMAN GARDEN 


A Cheaper Edition, 


Though less expensive this contains all the material which 
made up the original issue of this chronicle of days spent ‘‘in 
the most delightful garden in literature,’’ published in Sep- 
tember, 1898, three times reprinted before the end of that year 
and no less than seven during the next. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 4 Fuller Edition. 


$1.75. 


Additional chapters of Elizabeth’s quaintly humorous and 
satirical views of life, as she consoles herself for the unre- 
sponsiveness of nature in the doings of three of the most 
amusing babies in the world of books. ‘‘A restful and re- 
freshing book,’’ says THE OUTLOOK. 


IN PREPARATION. ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


A SOLITARY SUIIFIER. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


‘‘A delightful chronicle of days spent in and about one of the most delightful gardens known to modern literature, The author’s exquisite 


humor is ever present, and her descriptions 


have a wonderful freshness and charm.”—Zvening Post, 





ISSUED LAST WEEK. 


AMERICA’S Economic SUPREMACY 
By BROOKS ADAMS, r 


Author of ‘*Tae Law or CIVILIZATION AND Decay.” 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


Every voter should read this book. The questions which govern 
the coming elections are treated with masterly clearness. 





JUST READY. 


StTuDIES AND APPRECIATIONS 
By LEWIS E. GATES, 
Author of “Studies in Literature.” 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


The meaning of Romanticism and the theory of literary Criticism are 
the two topics of which in one form or another nearly all these masterly 
essays treat. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


ALONG FRENCH Byways 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Author of ‘“‘Among English Hedgerows.” Crown 8vo. $2.25. 


With 48 full-page illustrations and 88 vignettes by the author in the text, 


On the lines of ‘Among English Hedgerows,” by the same 


author, so popular last season, 





THE LATEST NEW NOVELS 


THe Bennett Twins 
By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


A brilliant and amusing story the scene of 
which is laid among the men and women stu- 
dents of a famous New York art studio. The 
adventure of ‘‘ the twins” is full of the liveliest 
humor. 





THe Sort Sipe 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “THe Two Maaics,” ete. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


A volume of stories in which Mr. James’s 
style and method are seen at their best in the 
keen contrast afforded by the variety of his 
plots. A collection of what is without doubt 
some of his best work. 


A BREAKER OF LAws 
By W. PETT-RIDGE. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


A burglar is the chief character in this story, 
which, while not sensational, is absorbing to 
the last degree. The plot is the cleverest thing 
that this brilliant writer has done. 


$1.50. 








JUST READY: Two new and interesting volumes in the popular series of NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS: 


Tue History oF THE HIGHER CnriITICISM 


OF THE New TESTAMENT 


By HENRY S. NASH, Ph.D., 
Author of ‘ The Genesis of the Social Conscience,” ‘ Ethics and Revelation,” 
ete. 


Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents. 





THe BisiicaAL THEOLOGY oF THE New 


TESTAMENT 


By EZRA P. GOULD, D.D., 
Author of “ A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of Mark." 


Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents net. 


These books are successful attempts to supply just those elements which are generally lacking in works of the same general scope, yet 
especially needed by the general reader who desires a brief, accurate, yet popular and clear presentation of the results of modern study, 















Tne FounpaTions OF KNOWLEDGE. In Three Parts. 
By ALEXANDER THOMAS ORMOND, McCosh Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University. $3.00 net. 


An analytical investigation of the soil out of which knowledge grows; Part I. treats of Experience, Reality and Method in Knowledge, 
etc.; Part If. attempts to trace the origin and determine the nature and function of the categories of knowledge; Part II, is on “The Tran- 
scendent Factors in Knowledge,” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 
The Week. 
Doubtless one of the reasons why 


President McKinley declines Germany’s 
proposal in regard to the surrender of 
Chinese officials is, that such a demand 
would probably make it necessary to call 
an extra session of Congress. If China 
should flatly refuse to surrender every- 
body whom the allies deemed guilty of 
the outrages at Pekin or elsewhere, it 
would be necessary for the Powers to 
declare war against her, or “‘scuttle.” Of 
course there can be no scuttle policy, but 
we cannot declare war except by the 
action of Congress. There will be no 
regular session of that body for ten 
weeks to come. Our intentions in the 
premises could not remain undecided so 
long a time. An extra session would be 
necessary. To call an extra session 
would at once precipitate the question 
of peace or war into the present cam- 
paign. On this question the Administra- 
tion would be compelled to be in favor 
of war because the alternative would be 
scuttling. This would be a risk which 
no prudent Administration would care 
to incur. Fortunately, the material in- 
terests of the nation here coincide with 
the political interests of the party in 
power. 


The announcement that the Governor 
of Amur has placed all the Mantchurian 
country now occupied by the Russians 
under Russian law and authority, is still 
too indefinite to base an opinion upon. 
All that can be said is that it involves 
some extension of Russian rule in the 
north of China, and that it is (or is pro- 
claimed to be) a punishment for the at- 
tack by the Chinese on Blagovestchensk. 
The latter is a town on the left (Russian) 
bank of the Amur River. It was attack- 
ed by the Chinese military forces at the 
time when the Boxer uprising was go- 
ing on in Pekin. This attack and the 
firing on Russian craft navigating the 
river created a panic among the Cos- 
sack population on the Amur, and led 
to the scenes described by Professor 
Wright in our columns this week. Only 
@ very small part of Mantchuria can 
have been occupied by the Russians since 
the recent troubles began. The country 
itself is 800 miles in length (north and 
south) and 500 miles in width, and em- 
braces 390,000 square miles, including 
the Liao-Tung peninsula. It is as large 
as New York and Pennsylvania, plus all 
the States west of them to and including 
Iowa and Minnesota. 


What are the motives which have ac- 





tuated the Boxers in China? Some light 
is cast upon the matter by an interview 
which the Tientsin correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat recently had 
with Wong Ta, whom he describes as a 
typical Boxer. To the question why 
poor people like him were fighting the 
foreigners, Wong Ta frankly replied: 
“Partly because we hate you”; 
the further inquiry why they hated the 
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and to} 


foreigners, “Partly because the foreign | 
devils have stolen so much of our coun- | 


” 


try. 
sons. 


But this is only one of the rea- 


Others are that the foreign devils | 


have come and laid iron rails across the | 


country, and that “the iron dragon has 
walked over our people and 
them.” Moreover, the invaders have 
even moved graves to lay these rails 


crushed | 
| over. 


down, and the ancestors, angry at this | 


desecration, are 
upon their descendants. 
found in the fact that there are floods in 
one part of the empire and drought in 
another, with famines almost every year. 
There are other charges, as that “the 
foreign devils have been killing our 
children and using their eyes for medi- 


the lower classes in China. Worst of 
all, the iron dragons, spitting out smoke 
and fire and making a great rumbling 
as they go along, pulling strange houses 
after them, “have been destroying 
Feng-shi’’—that mysterious balance be- 
tween wind and water which constitutes 
luck, and the disturbance of which means 
to a Chinaman something infinitely 
worse than the mere “end of the world.” 
In this queer jumble of real and imag- 
inary grievances, of justifiable resent- 
ment against harsh treatment, and of 
blind rage against all progress which 
runs counter to popular superstition, one 
gets some insight into the curious state 
of the Chinese mind, and sees more 
clearly the immense difficulties of 
curing a basis for a settlement with mod- 
ern civilization. 


se- 


By no means all the army officers in 
the Philippines share the views of the 
Taft Commission as to the prompt end- 
ing of the “insurrection.” Many are, of 
course, prevented by their official posi- 
tions from publicly giving utterance to 
the opinions which they have no hesita- 
tion in expressing privately. Occasional- 
ly, however, one is found who ventures 
to speak out. The latest is Capt. David 
F. Allen of the Thirty-eighth Volunteer 
Infantry, whose standing among his fel- 
low-citizens in Indiana is such that he 
has been named as the Democratic can- 
didate for Congress from the Ninth Dis- 
trict. After declining to come home 
to take part in the campaign, be- 
cause he deems it his duty to re- 


main with his company in Luzon, 





he has this to savy in his letter of 
acceptance: 


“IT desire to mention some facts 
any statement that may have be« 
the district, to the effect that the island « 
Luzon is pacified, or that the backben 
the war is broken. The President's amn 
proclamation was published throughout the 
municipality of Balayan. It was re 
mass by the least a mol 


made 


<annmd 


id al 
7? 


higt 


priest at AZO 


thus giving it the widest possible culation 
throughout the city, and yet, out of a popu 
lation of fully 50,000, not one person has 
thus far taken advantage of it. The mil 


tary authorities, by general orders publish 
ed throughout the island, offered to pay 2% 
pesos (thirty Spanish silver dollars) for any 
kind of an old gun that could be fired This 


order was published months ago, and vet in 
all the province of Batangas, composed of 
more than 200,000 people, not one rifle or gun 
has been offered for sale. The war is not 


The people have not becom: 


ciled. These are the exact facts 


Capt. Allen also does not fail to mention 


revenging themselves | that increased activity of the Filipinos 


Proof of this is | 


in the field which is the burden of al- 
most every report now received from 
Manila. 


There is no more striking feature 
Gen. MacArthur’s 


of 


report on the fresh 


| outbreaks in the Philippines than the 
cine’—a belief which is widely held by | 





fact that the only troops which he could 
send to Gen. Young’s relie those 
which had just arrived from the United 
States, and that more reinforcements 
could not furnished until had 
reached Manila from San Francisco. If 
Mr. McKinley’s luck seemed to have de- 
serted him when this grave news came 
on the heels of the Taft campaign report, 
it must not be overlooked that the fortu 
nate and unexpectedly sudden ending of 


were 


be thev 


active hostilities in China alone made 
possible the diversion of these fresh 
troops to the Philippines Had Gen. 
Chaffee required all the men in China 


who were originally destined for duty 
there, Gen. MacArthur would have been 
unable to come to Gen. Young's aid with- 
out abandoning some of the towns and 
villages which are now “loyal” solely be- 
cause of the presence of American troops. 
As it is, the calls for reinforcements are 
reported to be coming not only from 
Young, but from every other brigadier, 
and the response depends upon the num- 
ber of troops now en route to Manila 
from San Francisco the time of 
their arrival. With every one of Gen. 
MacArthur's 63,000 urgentl) 
needed, and insistent calls for more, with 
every available regular in the United 
States under orders to the Philippines, 
how can the 25,000 volunteers be with- 
drawn who must be mustered 
cording to law, on July 1, 1901? Nothing 
but the promptest action on the part of 
Congress will supply the 
raising of fresh troops, regular and vol! 
unteer—and it will take months 
this, and to land the reinforcements in 
Manila. 


and 


troops 


out, ac- 


a way out 


to do 
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The American rulers of Cuba are 
“deeply pained” to discover that the 
great majority of the delegates elect- 
ed to the Constitutional Convention are 
“anti-American.” Just think of that! 
Here are electors deliberately choosing 
representatives who will put the inter- 
ests of their own country above those 
of a foreign nation! This is almost as 
bad as the obstinate wickedness of the 
Chinese in refusing to appoint negotia- 
tors who are “pro-foreign.” With us, 
and with all civilized peoples, we know 
how great is the eagerness to elect offi- 
cials who are for the foreigner first, and 
let the devil take the native citizens. 
Whenever we wish to negotiate a treaty, 
we take pains to send commissioners 
who are pledged in advance to surrender 
the American contention. No candidate 
gets so many votes in this country as 
the man who announces himself “pro- 
foreign.” The nominee running on an 
anti-British, or anti-all-abroad, platform 
would be “snowed under.” Yet these ele- 
mentary principles of civilized politics 
the Cubans have not learned. And still 
there are some theorists who say they 
are fit to govern themselves! 


Mr. Bryan’s topsy-turvy notions about 
finance were never more unconsciously 
displayed than in his remarks about the 
German loan placed in this country. Do 
you love the Germans more than you do 
your own countrymen? he asks triumph- 
antly. Lending money for love is a new 
doctrine. it is especially new for Mr. 
Bryan, who has been in the habit of 
making out the creditor a very unlovely 
character, luring the luckless debtor on 
to borrow, and then remorseiessly ex- 
acting his pound of flesh. But it seems 
the Shylocks loved the Antonios just the 
same! However, Mr. Bryan has another 
crushing retort. If you are so glad to 
loan money abroad at 4 per cent., that 
shows that profitable investments at 
home are few. Where, then, is your 
boasted prosperity? But where, we ask, 
is your boasted adversity? If money 
for long-time investment goes begging 
at 4 per cent., the Western farmer 
will not have to pay more than 6 or 7 
on his mortgages (instead of 10 or 12, 
some years ago); the business man can 
borrow at the bank on commercial pa- 
per for 5; new manufacturing industries 
can be launched on more favorable terms 
ihan ever before; rents will be lower; 
capital will be in search of the thrifty 
user of it. It is, indeed, a gratuitous per- 
versity in an agitator thus to seize upon 
one of the surest signs of national wealth 
and well-being and try to wrest it to his 
own ends, 


Platt and Croker are now taking up 
again the role of the comic actors of 
the vaudeville stage, who abuse each 
other like fish-wives in the sight of the 
victim whose pockets they have picked, 
and then go off into a corner to divide 








the plunder. The community may be 
amused by this, but it can scarcely be 
deceived. Platt may cry “blackmailer,” 
and Croker retort “thief and liar,” to his 
heart’s content, but it is all a wearisome 
and hollow farce. The two bosses are 
exactly alike in principles and practice. 
Soth are political gamblers, and nothing 
else. Moreover, they have a perfect un, 
derstanding with each other. Never has 
their partnership for mutual advantage 
been more openly and brazenly displayed 
before the people of this State than at 
the present time. Yet they have such a 
belief in the infinite gullibility of the 
people that they get up these periodical 
little theatrical quarrels of theirs. Platt 
comes down to the footlights and, mak- 
ing serious efforts to look ferocious, 
bawls out that his fellow-comedian gets 
his money from saloons and brothels. 
“You old liar,’’ yells Croker in a fine 
stage fury, “you know that you black. 
mail every corporation in New York.” 
The audience roars, and the flattered ac- 
tors bring out fresh blackguardism. If 
necessary, they will fall to pummelling 
each other before election day. But the 
day after they will be found in the 
wings, in perfect good-fellowship and 
shaking with laughter, where they will 
make an honorable division of their 
common booty. 


Mr. Odell’s letter to the President of 
the Merchants’ Association on the Rama- 
po question is of the first importance. 
He now not only reiterates the pledge 
made in his recent speech, that he will 
give his cordia! and active support to 
“any remedial legislation” which may be 
necessary to enable New York city to 
own and control its water supply, but 
explicity defines the expression remedial 
legislation as possessing its “fullest and 
utmost meaning, and that is that the 
rights of the city are paramount to all 
other individual or corporate rights not 
municipal.” He further elucidates his po- 
sition as meaning that, “if any action 
heretofore taken by the Legislature 
shall be a bar to the granting of such 
rights, that, of course, must first be 
swept away,” and expressly states that 
“this would apply to the repeal of the 
Ramapo or any other grant that might 
be a hindrance to the consummation of 
this much-desired result.” This seems 
to cover the whole ground, so far as the 
Republican candidate for Governor is 
concerned. The next thing to do is to 
make sure that a Legislature shall be 
chosen which will pass the law which 
Mr. Odell is now pledged to sign in case 
of his election. 


Even the Goebel law of Kentucky is 
outdone in unfairness by the stattite un- 
der which elections are now held in the 
city of St. Louis. When the Democrats, 
who have controlled the State for thirty 
years, decided to seize the metropolis, 
which has been Republican for some 





time past, they not only took the Police 
Department away from the citizens and 
gave it to a board appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, but they also turned over the elec- 
tions to another commission constituted 
in the same way. Nominally, the Re- 
publicans are represented through a pro- 
vision that only two of the three com- 
missioners shall belong to the same 
party, but practically the third member 
is helpless. The law authorizes the 
Board—which means its Democratic ma- 
jority—to turn over the control of the 
whole election machinery to a deputy, 
who may add names to the registry lists 
or strike them off, appoint all officers to 
take charge of the polls—in short, do 
just about as he pleases—and without 
any remedy in the way of appeal, except 
to the Board, whose creature and agent 
the deputy is. Naturally enough, there 
is great indignation in St. Louis, outside 
the ranks of the professional politicians 
of the party responsible for this gross 
outrage. 


Gen. John M. Palmer, whose death oc- 
curred on Tuesday, was in public life 
nearly fifty years ago, and notable even 
then. He was a member of the State 
Senate of Illinois in 1854, when Douglas’s 
Nebraska bill was pending in Congress. 
He was a Democrat and he represented 
Macoupin County, which was a part of 
“Egypt,” as southern Illinois was then 
styled, and he was himself a native of 
Kentucky. If it could have been affirm- 
ed of any member of the Illinois Legis- 
lature then that he would be found 
among the supporters of Douglas, and 
in favor of admitting slavery to the new 
Territories, John M. Palmer would have 
been put in that category. Yet he was 
one of the five members (anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, as they were called) who bolt- 
ed the caucus nomination of their party, 
and voted for Lyman Trumbull for Sena- 
tor and elected him. Abraham Lincoln 
was also a candidate at that time, but 
he was the nominee of the Whigs. The 
Republican party did not then exist. 
Lincoln might have been elected then if 
the five anti-Nebraska men had given 
him their votes, but their position at 
home hardly allowed them to vote for a 
Whig. It turned out quite as well in the 
end that Trumbull was elected, for while 
Lincoln was not obscured, Trumbull 
was put in a position where his powers 
as a political debater added greatly to 
the strength of the Free-Soil party. Gen. 
Palmer’s devotion to the cause of free- 
dom was soon put to a new test. Hae 
entered the Union army, raised a regi- 
ment in Macoupin County, became a Ma- 
jor-General of Volunteers, and fought 
through the four years’ war with Logan. 
Oglesby, McClernand, and many other 
Illinoisans who won national fame. He 
was elected Governor of the State, and 
Senator of the United States afterwards. 
In every place and at every time he 
showed the same sterling qualities that 
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marked him when he turned his back 
on his party in behalf of freedom at 
the risk of his political future. His 
last service was his acceptance of the 
nomination of the Gold Democrats for 
the Presidency against Bryan four years 
ago. 





Labor troubles for a large body of 
workingmen and their employers are 
averted by the news that the Conference 
Committee of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers and of 
manufacturers have finally agreed upon 
their yearly wage scale. The adjustment 
of wages this year has been attended 
with unusual difficulties, owing to the 
unsettled condition of the iron and steel 
trade. The scale adopted is a compro- 
mise, fixing wages considerably above 
what the manufacturers had proposed, 
and below what the workers wanted. It 
will remain in effect and binding upon 
employers and employees until July, 
1901. The conference has had five sit- 
tings in different cities, and has finally 
determined the wages to be paid 60,000 
workingmen for one year. In doing so 
it has made the occurrence of a strike or 
a lock-out altogether improbable during 
this period. This method of determining 
wages has been successfully employed in 
other industries, and there would seem 
to be no reason why some. such 
scheme should not be agreed upon be- 
tween the anthracite-coal operators and 
the striking miners. Operators and min- 
ers in the bituminous fields have had 
such an agreement for several years, and 
it has worked satisfactorily. 





Chief Stainsby of the New Jersey Bu- 
reau of Statistics has undertaken an in- 
vestigation of the trades-union move- 
ment in his State, with reference to the 
annual disbursements of the unions for 
strikes and benevolent purposes. As 
might have been expected, the returns, 
where they are at all ample, show that 
strikes have been declared in the course 
of the year pretty generally among the 
unions. Forty-seven unions, with a 
membership of 6,753, and a total income 
during 1899 of $46,369.4$, report an ex- 
penditure averaging 27.1 per cent. of 
their income for strikes, and 18.4 per 
cent. for benefits, while 54.5 per cent. has 
been added to their reserves. Eleven 
unions of glass-workers included in the 
forty-seven report a strike expenditure 
during 1899 amounting to 44.7 per cent. 
of their total income, and nothing paid 
out in benefits. Eight unions of cigar- 
makers, however, report no strikes, and 
about one-third of the year’s income de- 
voted to the payment of benefits. From 
the figures given it appears that about 
60 per cent. of last year’s expenditures 
by all the unions were incurred in the 
maintenance of strikes. The building up 
of reserve funds which is indicated is 
calculated to exert a conservative in- 





fluence over labor-unions, and it is to 
be hoped that these reserves may be 
more carefully preserved in the future 
than in the past against the serious drain 
occasioned by too frequent striking. Un- 
doubtedly the unions in New Jersey and 
elsewhere are devoting more of their re- 
sources to the benevolent work of pro- 
tecting themselves and their families 
against want. Their large expenditures 
for strikes, however, are evidence that 
they still too generally regard striking 
to be the chief end of their existence, 
and that in benevolence they are far be- 
hind the English unions, which estimate 
their strike expenditure at only about 
10 per cent. of their total disbursements. 


A nice point at law has been ruled 
upon by the Court of Common Pleas in 
Pennsylvania. A trade organization to 
“foster, protect, and promote the wel- 
fare of persons engaging in sheet-metal 
working, and for the protection and en- 
couragement of such trade and com- 
merce,” applied to the court for incor- 
poration. The law authorizes the court 
to grant charters to corporations formed 
for the encouragement and protection of 
trade and commerce in general, but 
Judge McCarthy rules that encourage- 
ment and protection of commerce in gen- 
eral is a very different thing from en- 
couragement and protection of persons 
engaged in particular trades. It is plain, 
he says, that the law contemplates the 
promotion of the general public welfare 
which would flow from fostering the ex- 
change of commodities in foreign or do- 
mestic trade, and not from the encour- 
agement of the business of any particular 
class of persons who may happen to be 
engaged in a particular handicraft for 
their own private livelihood or profit. 
The court may grant charters to organ- 
izations for the encouragement of com- 
merce in general, but not to organiza- 
tions whose object is to protect the trade 
of a particular class 


English trade-unionists and labor men 
generally are up in arms over a recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Farwell of the 
High Court, restraining the officers of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants from ‘watching and besetting” 
non-union men employed upon the Taff 
Vale Railway during a strike ordered by 
the Society. The judgment has no im- 
mediate effect, as this strike has been 
ended. The Society urged that it was 
not properly a corporation, and, there- 
fore, could not be held responsible for 
the action of its members. Justice Far, 
well, however, rules that the Society is 
liable for the acts of its agents to the 
same extent that it would be if it were a 
corporation, and it is abundantly clear, 
he believes, that a corporation under the 
circumstances of this case would be lia- 
ble. Trade-unionists in England, as in 
this country, are somewhat suspicious 
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of the action of the courts in such mat- 
ters, and feel that they are granting in- 
junctions too freely in cases like this. 
The statutes under which English trade 
unions are organized deliberately with- 
hold from the unions the right of incor- 
poration, and this restriction of rights 
the trade-unionists contend, implies a 
restriction of liabilities also. The prob. 
lem is a perplexing one. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s election address, is- 
sued on Thursday, as was also Mr. Bal- 
four’s, adds new point to Shelley's old 
taunt that “war is thestatesman’s game.” 
Evidently the Conservatives are going 
to make the South African war their 
trump card. Having given the war to 
them, Mr. Chamberlain calls upon the 
electors to say whether it was “just” 
and “inevitable.” This scarcely comes 
up to our “holy” war with Spain, but 
that pitch of exaltation may be reached 
later. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain is as 
anxious as ever Mr. McKinley was that 
the “fruits” of his war be not thrown 
away. As he recently expressed it in a 
letter to a constituent, the question was 
whether the country would intrust the 
settlement of affairs in South Africa to 
“a strong hand.’”’ The obvious reply to 
this is that the strong hand has a grasp 
upon the business already. Who has a 
“mailed fist’ more threatening than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s? And how much larger a 
majority does he want behind him in 
Parliament than he has now? Dissolu- 
tion was not necessary until next year. 
By that time the strong hand could have 
settled everything. The political trick- 
ery of the appeal is evident. 


Lord Salisbury won the general elec- 


tion of 1895 almost purely on domestic 
issues. His victory was to make an end 
of pestilent Irish Home Rule, and to open 


a magnificent prospect for social re- 
forms, old-age pensions, and what not. 
There was to be contentment and prog- 
ress at home, and an unbroken peace, 
born of calm strength, abroad. But 
cynic fate has a way of making a mock 
of election promises, and the Conserva- 
tives have scarcely a thing to point to 
in the way of domestic legislation, while 
their period of power has been one long 
record of foreign complications, anxie- 
ties, wars, and new responsibilities of all 
kinds. First came the Armentan atroci- 
ties, in regard to which Lord Salisbury 
suffered a distinct check and lowering 
of prestige. Then there was the Venezue- 
lan tragi-comedy; the Jameson Raid, 
the Greek war, the Sudan campaign, 
Fashoda, the Russian advance in Mant- 
churia, the South African war, and now 
the acute crisis in China. It is an ap- 
palling list to have been crowded into 
five short years. There is, however, one 
domestic achievement which we had for- 
gotten to mention. The income tax has 
gone up fourpence in the pound. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 
IN CHINA, 


The proposal of Germany that the 
Chinese Government be required to sur- 
render the persons whom the Powers 
consider guilty of the recent outrages at 
Pekin, as a preliminary to negotiations 
for peace, is open to several weighty 
objections. The first is that no such de- 
mand could be granted or even consid- 
ered by any self-respecting Government. 
Sach one of the Powers concerned would 
consider such a demand, if address- 
ed to itself, a casus belli, and 
would order out its troops without fur- 
ther parley. It may be said that China 
is not a self-respecting Government, and 
that the rules which apply to the Pow- 
ers do not apply to her. This, however, 
is a question upon which the Powers can- 
not say the last word. No country is 
more tenacious about the forms of di- 
plomacy than China, and no other coun- 
try can prescribe for her the terms pre- 
liminary to negotiations. 

Undoubtedly the Powers could inflict 
great harm upon her if she should refuse 
to comply with such a demand. They 
could declare war against her, and this 
they would be obliged to do in that 
event. So the German proposal is vir- 
tually an invitation to all the others to 
join her in waging war against China. 
Her Ambassador was killed in Pekin, 
and, therefore, she has a cause of com- 
plaint not common to the others. On the 
other hand, it is a common opinion 
that she stirred up the bad blood in Chi- 
na which made the outrages against for- 
eigners possible. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the killing of Baron von Ket- 
teler was an act of lawless revenge for 
the lawless seizure of Kiao-Chau Bay. 
At all events, the Powers do notall stand 
on the same footing. The others have 
not the reasons for declaring war that 
fermany has, 

The second objection to Germany’s 
proposal is, that it opens the door to a 
dispute among the Powers on the identi- 
fication of the authors of the outrages. 
Differences of opinion will be sure to 
arise on the question whether the Em- 
press Dowager is responsible for the 
killing of the German Ambassador and 
for the outrages generally. What kind 
of evidence is to be considered valid on 
that head? It might be possible to iden- 
tify the person who did the shooting. It 
might be proved that he knew the Am- 
bassador by sight, and that he fired with 
the intention of killing him. But to 
prove that the orders for the killing 
came from the head of the Government 
would be another matter altogether. To 
determine this point, the Powers would 
have to organize themselves into a court 
and take testimony, and all kinds of in- 
trigues would be possible while the trial 
was going on. Opportunities for dis- 
putes and bad temper arising from un- 
willingness to find this or that Chinese 





official guilty would abound, and mean- 
while the Chinese empire itself would be 
in a state of unrest, awaiting the de- 
cision. The situation would be one of 
the greatest delicacy—one which ought 
by all means to be avoided. 

Assuming that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would refuse such a preliminary 
condition, and that war would follow, 
the conclusion of it would almost cer- 
tainly be a partition of China, or at all 
events of the Chinese coast line, among 
the Powers. That this would not be un- 
welcome to Germany we may infer from 
the steps she took at Kiao-Chau Bay, and 
the reasons she assigned for it. She said, 
through the mouth of her Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that while she did not 
desire a partition of China, she was de- 
termined, if it should come, to have a 
strategical position which would enable 
her to exercise a decisive influence. 
Looking at all that has gone before, it 
is hardly to be doubted that Germany 
put forward her proposal for the pre- 
liminary surrender of the guilty Chinese 
officials in order to hasten the event 
which she contemplated when she seized 
Kiao-Chau Bay. The United States has 
no interests looking that way. Our policy 
is that of the open door, not half a dozen 
doors that may be opened or shut ac- 
cording to the will of half a dozen Pow- 
ers. For these reasons the answer of our 
Government, courteously declining the 
German proposal, should be, and we 
think will be, sustained by all parties at 
home. 

The chorus of disapproval of our an- 
swer which comes from Europe (except 
Russia) ought to strengthen our pur- 
pose, and cause us to adhere to it more 
firmly than ever. It is said by our for- 
eign critics, including Englishmen, that 
we are detaching ourselves from the con- 
cert of the Powers, thus weakening it, 
and, as one Berlin newspaper remarks, 
“increasing Chinese presumption and in- 
solence,.”’ Detaching ourselves from the 
concert of the Powers, after accomplish- 
ing the rescue of the legations, is simply 
reverting to the policy of George Wash- 
ington to avoid entangling alliances 
with the Powers of the Old World. Al- 
though we have done some despite to the 
early and safe traditions which proved 
so salutary in the first century of our ex- 
istence, every opportunity to revert to 
them ought to be embraced. In the pres- 
ent instance we are invited to join in a 
demand which cannot be sustained in 
the forum of public law, a demand which 
points to war with China and possible 
complications with other Powers. No 
fairer occasion than this could be con- 
ceived for paying homage to the teach- 
ings of the fathers of the republic by re- 
tiring as speedily as possible from Chi- 
na, and in general minding our own 
business. We have made a great deal of 
money by following this policy, and we 
have lost much during the past two 
years by neglecting it. If it be said that 





this is a sordid way of looking at great 
questions of national import, that we 
have missionaries to protect in the in- 
terior of China, etc., let it be remember- 
ed that we forfeit nothing on that score 
by declining the German proposal, and 
that the lives of American soldiers are 
worth saving also. 





A CONTRAST. 


The morning newspapers of a week ago 
contained a fine piece of irony in the 
juxtaposition they presented of two tele- 
grams from Manila. One was an official 
communication from the Taft Gommis- 
sion representing the fading condition of 
the “rebellion” in the Philippines, to- 
gether with assurances that if Mr. Mc- 
Kinley were reélected, the insurgents 
would disperse and peace and quietness 
would reign within sixty days. The 
other was an Associated Press dispatch 
saying that during the past seven days 
there had been a distinct increase of ac- 
tivity among the rebels, “particularly 
near Manila,” and that an engagement 
took place on the previous Monday be- 
tween ninety of our soldiers and one 
thousand of the enemy, in which we lost 
twelve killed, twenty-six wounded, and 
five missing, who are supposed to be 
dead. Among the killed are Capt. David 
D. Mitchell and Lieut. George A. Cooper 
of the Fifteenth Infantry, well-known 
officers, who had just arrived in the 
Philippines with the men of their regi- 
ment. The telegram stated that there 
was trouble in Manila also, and that 
there were rumors of a fresh attack on 
the railroad, that refugees were arriving 
from the country, that several garrisons 
and outposts had been attacked, the tele- 
graph offices had been destroyed, the 
village of Rosario burned, a convoy of 
provisions attacked, the wagons burned, 
and five of the escort were missing. This 
report was officially confirmed by Gen. 
MacArthur, who adds the comment that 
a loss of thirty-three per cent. of the 
men engaged is profoundly impressive. 
It appears that in this instance the ene- 
my’s loss was less than our own, and 
that our men were forced to withdraw. 
It is a long time since we have had such 
a bloody and disastrous record. Of 
course we usually gain the victory, the 
insurgents are put to flight, and the dead 
are covéred with glory. The condition 
of the island of Luzon, as here depicted, 
is strikingly like that foretold by Mr. 
Foreman in his late article in the Na- 
tional Review, on which we commented 
last week. 

We will now return to the other tele- 
gram. This is a campaign document. It 
was drawn out by a cablegram from 
Secretary Root, dated August 17, which 
called for a report by cable on several 
things. Among others it requested a re- 
port on “the probable continuance of 
guerrilla warfare, and the influences 
operating to prolong it.” This was as 
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plain a hint as could be given, and it was 
promptly responded to. The answer was 
cabled from Manila on the 2ist of Au- 
gust. It had been in Washington a 
month, and was made public at this time 
for its influence on the election. The 
whole scheme is betrayed in the follow. 
ing paragraph: 

“If election confirms present policy, rem- 
nant of insurrection will disappear within 
sixty days by surrender of leaders and fad- 
ing out of rank and file.”’ 

This confident prediction is preceded 
by a rather glowing account of the sooth- 
ing effects of the recent amnesty proc- 
lamation on the temper of the Filipinos. 
We are told that on the 21st of August 
the insurgents, who had not actually sur- 
rendered, had divided up into small guer- 
rilla bands, and that nearly all the 
prominent leaders had been captured or 
had voluntarily taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and that “all northern Luzon, ex- 
cept in Nueva Ecija and Balucan, is sub- 
stantially free from insurgents.” This 
halcyon condition of the 21st of August 
is now proved to have been an entire 
misrepresentation. A force of one thou- 
sand men cannot be considered a guerril- 
la band. The destruction of life and 
property chronicled by the Associated 
Press under date of September 19 is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the peaceful and 
submissive state of the Filipino mind 
which Judge Taft and his associates 
found existing on the 2ist of August. 
Yet we are bound to believe that these 
gentlemen honestly believed all that they 
said. They were simply deceived by ap- 
pearances, which have misled so many 
officials in civil and military life before 
them. In other words, they have not 
had the personal knowledge which Mr. 
Foreman has had, gained by long resi- 
dence and observation. They have not 
had the experience which the Spanish 
Officials had acquired from time imme- 
morial. They have hazarded an opinion 
which has been falsified on the very day 
that it was printed. Mr. Foreman said, 
in his article in the National Review, 
that unless the members of the Taft 
Commission were familiar with the 
Spanish language, they could not obtain 
any real knowledge of the situation 
which they had to deal with. 

It is needless to say that Mr. McKin- 
ley’s political prospects will not be ad- 
vanced by the dismal contrast presented 
in the two cablegrams from Manila. If 
the American people were to vote this 
year on the situation in the Philippines, 
without reference to things nearer home, 
this attempt to work the Taft Commis- 
sion for political ends, and the refuta- 
tion of their report which the press dis- 
patches bring in letters of blood, could 
not fail to be disastrous. We do not 
anticipate any considerable change of 
votes now. Mr. McKinley will be re- 
elected, if this be his destiny, in spite of 
his Philippine policy, and not in conse- 
quence of it. We do not believe that the 








so-called rebellion will cease in conse- 
quence of his reélection any more than 
we believe fhat the opponents of Im- 
perialism will cease their opposition to 
it for that reason. 

Their opposition is based not solely, 
not chiefly, on sympathy with a distant 
people fighting for liberty, but upon their 
apprehensions of the deadening influence 
of Imperialism abroad upon American 
principles, thoughts, habits at home. 
Since the reélection of Mr. McKinley will 
not change the character and conse- 
quences of this ill-starred and blood- 
stained adventure, they will not cease 
their opposition to it. By and by the na- 
tion will grow sick and tired of the ex- 
pense, the suffering, and the bad exam- 
ple that we offer to the world; and when 
it is discovered, as it surely will be, 
that there is “no money in it,” that all 
the visions of wealth which have been 
dangled before our eyes (for the thou- 
sandth time in the Taft “report” itself) 
are unreal and delusive, it will not be re- 
garded as such a dreadful thing to haul 
down the flag from a place where it ought 
never to have been raised. 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS. 
The present indications are that the 





| who flocked to them. 


census will show that the total popula- 
tion of the country on the ist day of | 


last June was a little less than 75,000,000. 
The increase during the last decade in 
the 127 cities which had been reported up 
to the middle of last week was 4,424,000, 


as against an increase in the same places | 


during the ten years preceding 1890 of 
4,479,000, or about 55,000 less. In 1890 
these 127 cities contained about two- 
ninths of the entire population of the 
country, which was then 62,622,250. At 
the same ratio, the gain in population for 
the entire country will be about a quar- 
ter of a million less than the 12,466,467 
between 1880 and 1890. If the same ratio 
of increase, as compared with the decade 
from 1880 to 1890, which is shown for 
the places thus far counted prevails 
throughout the rest of the country, the 
total population will be somewhere be- 


tween 74,800,000 and 74,900,000. Of 
course, if it shall turn out that 
the smaller towns and the coun- 


try districts have grown more rapid- 
ly in the last ten years, relatively 
to the cities, than they did in the census 
period which ended in 1890, the popula- 
tion may be larger than the present re- 
turns indicate. On the other hand, if the 
increase in the rural and semi-rural 
districts has been less rapid in compari- 
son with the cities than formerly, the 
total population of the country on the Ist 
of June will prove to have been not so 
great as now seems probable. 
Apparently the region beyond the Mis- 
souri River, exclusive of Oklahoma, has 
increased very slowly in population 
during the last decade. The figures for 
thirteen of the large cities of that sec- 





tion have been made public by the Cen 
sus Office. They are Topeka and Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; Omaha, South Omaha, 
and Lincoln, Neb.; Denver and Pueblo, 
Col.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Portland, 
Ore.; and San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Sacramento, Cal. In 1890 these places 
were returned as having an aggregate 
population of 880,178. In 1900 they are 
reported to have 1,029,318—-an increase of 
149,140, or at the rate of only 17 per cent. 
The contrast with their rapid growth 
from 1880 to 1890 makes the present fig- 
ures the more striking. 

Twenty years ago these thirteen cities 
had 432,661 inhabitants. The increase 
during the next ten years, if the census 
figures of 1890 were accurate, was 447,- 
517, or at the rate of about 103 per cent. 
The truth is that undoubtedly in Omaha, 
and possibly in other places, thes census 
of 1890 was fraudulently inflated. There 
can, however, be no question that from 
1886 to 1890 the growth of the trans-Mis- 
souri cities was very rapid. Indeed, as 
it has turned out, it was too rapid. Many 
of them were “boqmed” beyond all rea- 
son. In the then state of the develop- 
ment of the resources of the tributary 
country, there was not sufficient perma- 
nent employment to support the people 
When the inevi- 
table collapse came, it was, of course, felt 
in exact proportion to the extent of the 
previous expansion. There was a sud- 
den transition from every appearance of 
abounding prosperity to a condition of 
depression and gloom. This state of 
things contributed greatly to produce 
the enthusiasm for the free coinage of 
silver which was so general and intense 
in that region four years ago. 

Next to the cities west of the Missouri, 
those of the States which made up the 
Southern Confederacy have grown most 
slowly in the last decade. From thir- 
teen of them the census returns are now 
available—Richmond and Norfolk, Va.; 
Charleston, 8. C.; Atlanta and Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, and Birmingham, 
Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Galveston, 
Texas; Little Rock, Ark.; and Nashville, 
Tenn. Ten years ago the aggregate pop- 
ulation of these cities was 739,550. It is 
now 896,518, an increase of 156,968, or 
at the rate of about 21 per cent. In the 
preceding decade they had added to their 
population 193,293 inhabitants, or at the 
rate of 35 per cent., so that there has 
been a marked falling-off in their growth 
of late years. 

The figures for 101 cities in the region 
north of the Potomac and east of the 
Missouri have been made public. In 
these the increase has been at the aver- 
age rate of 33 per cent.; in the twenty 
five New England cities, 32 per cent 
Unless, as does not now appear probable, 
the figures for the comparatively few 
cities not yet counted shall materially 
change the situation, it would seem that 
the urban population of the South has 
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grown but little faster than the rural, 
while in the North the proportion of city 
dwellers is steadily and rapidly increas. 
ing. 

How great. the contrast is in this re, 
spect between some portions of the North 
and the South, as a whole, appears from 
a comparison between Massachusetts 
and the oleven States which made up the 
Southern Confederacy. Those States have 
about ninety times the area of Massachu- 
setts, and had in 1890 about seven times 
its population. Ten years ago they con- 
tained seventeen cities, each of which 
had a population of 25,000 or upwards. 
In Massachusetts there were sixteen such 
places, but these cities were on the aver- 
age so much larger that their aggregate 
population was 215,000 greater than that 
of the seventeen Southern cities. Dur- 
ing the last decade these sixteen Massa- 
chusetts cities have grown 30 per cent. 
in population, while the Southern cities 
thus far reported have grown but 21 per 
cent. In spite of the great extension of 
manufacturing in the South, the dispari- 
ty in the proportion of rural to urban 
population between it and the North 
seems tending to increase rather than to 
diminish. 


TRADE-UNION CONGRESS IN 
ENGLAND. 

The yearly assembly of trade-unionists 
in England, the thirty-third annual Con- 
gress, has just been held in the town 
of Huddersfield. The Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the town, the borough mem- 
ber of Parliament, and a large number of 
inhabitants assembled to give a welcome 
to 388 delegates of organized labor, rep- 
resenting 140 different trades and labor 
organizations, and about a million and 
a quarter of trade-unionists. At these 
annual meetings for deliberation and 
conference, the representatives of or- 
ganized labor in England have for a gen- 
eration prepared their industrial pro- 
gramme of action and declared their 
articles of faith. They have added new 
articles to their creed from time to time, 
but have year after year agreed upon a 
goodly number of issues which have long 
been identified with the trade-union 
movement. 

The character of this year’s delibera- 
tions may be inferred from the highly 
creditable discussion, in the President’s 
opening address, of the scientific and 
philosophical aspect of the trade-union 
movement. He entered upon a lengthy 
argument regarding the struggle for ex- 
istence in animal and vegetable life, 
and also among primitive men, quoting 
freely from the writings of Darwin, 
Spencer, Lubbock, and Huxley, and 
speculating upon the probability that 
the régime of collectivism, if it should 
be instituted, would suspend the strug- 
gle for existence and occasion ultimately 
the degeneration of mankind. Such an 
address delivered before an assembly of 
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workingmen is certainly calculated to 
strike Americans with surprise. 

This year again the old dissension has 
broken out, mildly but unmistakably, 
between the trade-unionists and the co- 
operators. The old charge was brought 
against the coéperators that they had at- 
tempted to defeat the just claims of the 
trade-unionists, and that they did not 
maintain trade-union conditions for their 
workmen, but “simply used the trade- 
union movement as a sort of advertise- 
ment for exploiting labor.” The reply 
made to these charges by one delegate is 
significant of a great change of senti- 
ment which has been taking place among 
trade-unionists since the days when they 
went about smashing tools, and organiz- 
ing riots against those employers who 
undertook the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery. It was boldly asserted 
that the kernel of the whole affair was 
that the tailors were objecting to the 
introduction of the factory system, and 
they were advised to follow the example 
of the compositors and “get a hold of the 
machine.” 

It is interesting to note that the Con- 
gress took occasion to express its mind 
upon the war in South Africa, judged 
from an industrial point of view. While 
it was not unanimous in its opinion, the 
following resolution was carried by a 
small majority: 

“That this Congress regrets that the Par- 
liamentary Committee has not referred to 
the disastrous effect upon the trade and in- 
dustry of the country which has resulted 
from the cruel and unnecessary war now be- 
ing waged in South Africa; and, further, 
protests against the suppression of these 
two independent states, at the dictates of 
cosmopolitan capitalists, as a blow against 
the independence of South African labor and 
those principles of national freedom which 
have characterized the history of the clos- 
ing century.” 

One of the American delegates to the 
Congress improved the occasion to de- 
clare that he did not believe that Ameri- 
cans had any business with an army in 
the Philippines, that under the Consti- 
tution they had no right to hold subject 
peoples, and that doing so meant the 
opening of the doors of America to the 
low standards of civilization of Asia— 
an event greatly to be deprecated. 

The Congress placed itself on record 
as unanimously in favor of old-age pen- 
sions, declaring that the only legislation 
which will solve the problem presented 
by age and poverty in modern industrial 
life is that which recognizes the pension 
as a civic right, which may be claimed 
by any citizen on reaching a given age. 
The chief objection to such a scheme, 
said Mr. Steadman, M.P., was its cost 
It has been ascertained, however, he as- 
serted, that the cost of a reasonable 
scheme would be only £10,300,000 per 
annum, and “surely a Government that 
could raise sixty, seventy, or eighty mil- 
lion pounds in a few months to fight a 
foreign country, was in a position to find 
the ways and means for such a benefi- 
cent work as taking care of the aged 





poor.” This was no “harum-scarum 
resolution,” but a practical proposition, 
and he appealed to the working classes 
not to be led astray at the coming gener- 
al election by “khaki demonstrations.” 

Another matter which has been agitat- 
ing the labor world a great deal of late— 
the advisability of compulsory arbitra- 
tion—received due consideration. The 
motion was made to urge upon Parlia- 
ment the passage of a compulsory con- 
ciliation-arbitration act, and the appoint- 
ment of a court with authority to en- 
force awards by fines and imprisonment 
This called forth an interesting discus- 
sion of New Zealand legislation, in the 
course of which it was very sensibly ob- 
served that what might be all very well 
for New Zealand might not work at all 
well in old England, where they were 
bound down by centuries of tradition. 
Further, objection was made to the 
idea of putting the affairs of trade-union- 
ists in the hands of the courts, and the 
motion was lost by a vote of nearly four 
to one. 

Of course, the eight-hour question 
came up for consideration, and the Con- 
gress declared itself strongly in favor of 
an eight-hour working day in all trades 
and occupations in Great Britain, on the 
ground that the foreign-competition ar- 
gument against the institution of an 
eight-hour day was a “bogey” to keep 
down wages, and that real competition 
for Lancashire operatives came from 
countries where hours were shortest and 
wages highest, not from the half-starved, 
overworked laborers of China and Rus- 
sia. Resolutions were introduced re- 
garding the housing of the working 
classes, the employment of women and 
children, workmen’s’ cheap trains, 
amendments to the factory acts, and 
other matters of local or passing in- 
terest. Upon all these questions the de- 
liberations of the delegates were charac- 
terized by a moderation and intelligence 
which will command the respect of all 
readers—a contrast, indeed, to our labor 
congresses, where the dominant notion 
is that an organization exists primarily 
for the purpose of ordering and con- 
ducting strikes, and where “delibera- 
tion” commonly gives way to passionate, 
unintelligent denunciation of capital. 








THE LATE MR. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


By the death of Henry Sidgwick, till lately 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England has just lost 
one of her finest thinkers, and the two an- 
cient English universities one of their bright- 
est ornaments. His books are so well known 
in the United States that some account of 
their author, a man even more remarkable 
than could have been gathered from his 
books, may be valued by our readers. 

Henry Sidgwick was born at Skipton in 
Yorkshire, on May 31, 1838. His father, who 
died comparatively young, was a clergyman 
and (we believe) the head-master of one of 
the ancient grammar schools of England, and 
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the family belonged to Yorkshire. The son 
was educated at Rugby, and went thence to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his ca- 
reer was a brilliant one. He came out in the 
degree examinations as senior in the classi- 
cal tripos (i. ¢., the first classical student 
of the year), and was speedily elected a Fel- 
low of Trinity. Though admirably fitted by 
his mastery of language and the delicacy of 
his taste to make classical scholarship his 
career, he was soon drawn off to the study of 
what are called in Cambridge the moral sci- 
ences—metaphysics, ethics, and psychology; 
and he became first a College Lecturer and 
then (in 1875) a University Przlector in 
these subjects. In 1883 he was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. The selec- 
tion was all the more creditable to the elec- 
tors because he had, in 1869, resigned his 
fellowship, on the ground that he could no 
longer subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, the acceptance of 
which was, until 1871, still required by law 
for the tenure of a fellowship. In May last 
the symptoms of a fatal malady appeared, 
and he at once resigned his chair, fearing 
he would be no longer able (although he 
had been encouraged to hope for some more 
years of life) adequately to discharge its du- 
ties. 

Though he took a lively interest in educa- 
tional questions, and was much occupied in 
particular with matters affecting the curric- 
ulum and administrative work of the Uni- 
versity, the main business of his life was 
teaching and writing. Three books stand 
out as those by which he will be best re- 
membered by the learned world—his ‘Methods 
of Ethics,’ his ‘Principles of Political Econo- 
my,’ and his ‘Elements of Politics.’ All three 
have wor the admiration of those who are 
experts in the subjects to which they re- 
spectively relate; and all three bear alike 
the impress of the peculiar quality of his 
mind. 

It was a mind of singular subtlety, fer- 
tility, and ingenuity, which applied to every 
topic an extremely minute and patient analy- 
sis. It was never satisfied with the obvious 
view of a question, and seemed unable to 
acquiesce in any broad and sweeping state- 
ment. It discovered objections to every prev- 
alent doctrine, exceptions to every rule. 
It perceived minute distinctions and quali- 
fications which had escaped the notice of 
previous writers. These qualities made the 
books somewhat difficult reading for a be- 
ginner, who was apt to ask what, after all, 
was the conclusion to which he had been led 
by an author who showed him the subject in 
so many lights, and added so many minor 
propositions to that which had seemed to be 
the main one. But the student who had al- 
ready some knowledge of the topic, and was 
aware of its difficulties, gained immensely by 
having so many fresh points presented to 
him; so many fallacies lurking in currently 
accepted notions detected; so many condi- 
tions indicated which might qualify the 
trend of a general proposition. The meth- 
od of discussion was very stimulating. 
Sometimes it reminded one of the Socratic 
method as it appears in Plato, but more fre- 
quently it was the method of Aristotle, who 
discusses a subject first from one side, then 
from another, throws out a number of re- 
marks, not always reconcilable, but always 
suggestive, regarding it, and finally arrives 
at a view which he delivers as being proba- 
bly the best, but one to be taken subject to 
the remarks previously made. One often 








feels with Sidgwick’s treatment, as one 
sometimes feels with Aristotle’s, that one 
would like to be left with something more 
definite and positive; something that can 
be easily delivered to learners as an estab- 
lished truth. But one also feels how much 
one is benefited by the process of sifting 
and analyzing to which every conception or 
doctrine is subjected, and perceives that 
one is really far more able to handle it after- 
wards in one’s own way when one has had 
pointed out all these distinctions and an- 
tinomies which would have escaped any 
vision less keen than that of such an author. 

Sidgwick’s attitude toward the Benthamite 
system of Utilitarianism illustrates this 
habit of mind. He called himself a Utili- 
tarian, just as in mental philosophy he lean- 
ed rather to the type of thought represented 
by the two Mills than to the Hegelianism of 
his friend and school contemporary, the Ox- 
ford professor, T. H. Green. But the system 
of Utility takes in his hands a form so much 
more refined and delicate than was given to 
it by Bentham and James Mill, and is ex- 
pounded with so many qualifications unknown 
to them, that it has become a very different 
thing, and is scarcely, if at all, assailable 
by the arguments which moralists of the 
idealistic type have brought against the old- 
er doctrine. Something similar may be said 
of his treatment of bimetallism in his book 
on ‘Political Economy.’ He assents to some 
of the general propositions on which the bi- 
metallic theory rests, but he points out 
many difficulties in the application of that 
theory to the actual conditions of currency 
which its advocates have usually ignored, 
so that the assent he gives cannot really be 
cited as a deliverance in favor of trying to 
apply it. It ought to be added that his in- 
genuity and subtlety are always restrained 
by practical good sense, as well as by the 
desire to reconcile opposite views. His ar- 
guments, though they often turn on minute 
distinctions, are not fine drawn, but have 
substance in them. He is candid against 
himself, never omitting to set out what mili- 
tates against the view he is disposed to ac- 
cept as on the whole nearest to the truth. 

This tendency to analysis rather than to 
construction, and to the deliverance of 
doctrines easy to comprehend and repeat, 
though it sometimes perplexed the more 
hasty readers of his books, did not affect 
his literary criticisms. In this field his 
fine perception, his cultured and discrim- 
inative taste, had full scope. Very few of 
his contemporaries equalled him in it. No 
one surpassed him in catholicity and rea- 
sonableness, in the power of delicate appre- 
ciation, or in an exquisite precision of ex- 
pression. These literary essays, which ap- 
peared occasionally in magazines, were few, 
but it is much to be wished that they should 
be collected and republished, for this age 
of ours, which is so largely occupied in 
talking about literature, has produced com- 
paratively little literary criticism of the 
first order of merit. 

Sidgwick did not write swiftly or easily, 
because he weighed carefully everything he 
wrote. But his mind was a quick one, alert 
and nimble in the highest degree. Thus 
he was an admirable talker, seeing in a 
moment the point of an argument, seizing 
on distinetions which the rest of the com- 
pany had not noticed, suggesting new as- 
pects from which a question might be re- 
garded, and illumining every topic by a 
bright yet sweet and kindly wit. Wit was, 





indeed, one of the characteristics by which 
his friends were most charmed, though he 
did not often indulge himself with it in 
his books. And the effect was often height- 
ened by a hesitation in his speech which 
forced him to pause before the critical word 
or phrase of the sentence had been reached 
When that word or phrase came, it was 
sure to be exactly the right one. Though 
very fond of arguing, he was so candid and 
fair, admitting all that there in his 
opponent's case, and obviously trying to see 
the point from his opponent's side, that no- 
body felt annoyed at having come off second- 
best, while everybody who knew what good 
talk is, went away feeling not only that he 
knew far more about the matter than he did 
before, but that he had enjoyed an intel- 
lectual pleasure of a rare and high kind. 
There is only one branch of his active 
work to which reference need be made, viz., 
the part he took in promoting the unit- 
versity education of women. In or about 
the year 1868 he joined with the late Miss 
Anne Jane Clough (sister of the poet Ar- 
thur Clough) in establishing a course of lec- 
tures and a hall of residence at Cambridge 
which grew into the institution called 
Newnham College. It and Girton College, 
founded by other friends of the same cause 
about the same time, were the two first in- 
stitutions in England which 
complete university 


was 


provided a 
training for women 
equivalent and similar to that provided by 
the two English universities for 
men, together with residential accommoda- 
tion. Henry Sidgwick was, from the foun- 
dation of Newnham onwards, the moving 
spirit and the guiding hand among its uni- 
versity friends, the spirit which inspired 
the policy and the hand which piloted the 
fortunes of the college. Its success and its 
usefulness have been very largely due to 
his assiduity and his wisdom. He had mar- 
ried (in 1876) Miss Eleanor Mildred Balfour, 
sister of Mr. Arthur Balfour (First Lord of 
the Treasury in England), and when, some 
years ago, she took up the principalship 
of Newnham after Miss Clough’s death, he 
and she transferred their residence to the 
college, and lived thenceforward at it. In 
all the movements that have been made for 
obtaining a fuller admission for women to 
university privileges, he bore a leading part, 
and well deserves the gratitude of English- 
women for the unceasing efforts he made on 
their behalf. 

The obscure problems of psychology had a 
great attraction for him, and he spent much 
time in investigating them, being one of the 
founders and remaining a prominent mem- 
ber of the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search, which has investigated these prob- 
lems so diligently for the last twenty years. 
It was characteristic of him that he never 
committed himself to any of the bold and 
sometimes rather hasty conclusions reach- 
ed by some of his fellow-workers, while yet 
he never was deterred by failure, or by the 
discovery of attempted deceptions, from pur- 
suing inquiries which seemed to him to 
promise ultimately valuable results. The 
phenomena, he would say, may be true or 
false; anyhow they deserve 
If they are false, it will be a service to have 
proved them so. Science ought to take them 
out of the hand of charlatans. 

An eminent man is known to the world at 
large by what he gives them in the way of 
instruction or of pleasure. A man is prized 
and remembered by his friends for what he 


ancient 


investigation. 
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was in the intercourse of life. Few men of 
our time have had a wider or a more de- 
voted circle of friends than Henry Sidg- 
wick. He had the highest sense of the du- 
ties of friendship, and never failed to re- 
spond by way either of counsel or of sympa- 
thy. His stores of knowledge, his acute 
criticism, were always at the service of fel- 
low-workers. In many points he seemed to 
reproduce one of the philosophers of anti- 
quity. His life was almost ascetic in its 
simplicity. He was free alike from vanity 
and from ambition, and went on the even 
tenor of his way in a single-minded pur- 
suit of truth for its own sake. He seemed to 
have neither prejudices nor enmities, and, 
when he had to blame, chose the least cut- 
ting words in which to do it. It was re- 
lated, as an instance of his sense of public 
duty, that at a Parliamentary election 
which raised an issue he thought momentous 
to the welfare of the country, he travelled 
all the way from Davos, in the easternmost 
corner of Switzerland, to Cambridge to 
record his vote, although there was little 
doubt as to how the election would go. In 
an English university, where, though the 
society is very large, everybody knows 
everybody else, such qualities as his nat- 
urally gave him immense influence, and 
won affection as well as admiration for him. 

It was a model life, in which the spirit 
of philosophy seemed to have its perfect 
work; a life of single-minded devotion to 
truth and duty and friendship; a life serene, 
gentle, unperturbed by the ordinary desires 
and objects of ambition, and viewing with 
a calm fortitude those great problems of 
man’s future on which his mind was always 
bent. It was a life which has been an ex- 
ample to many beyond as well as within the 
University where his life was spent. This 
generation has seen no more beautiful 
spirit. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Before returning to these columns, I have 


been thinking a good deal about a subject 
which occupied many years of my life, and 
which was known to the country as “civil- 
service reform.”’ It had first attracted my 
attention in the year after the war, because 


no one who had not been born under the 
“spoils system” could think of this system 


as a possible means of governing a great 
community. The spoils system as I had 
known it in England, was the divi- 
sion of places in the public employ 
among a small number of rich  peo- 
ple, who were known to be responsible 
for the use they made of their patronage, and 
were really a little ashamed of each other 
when they did things unusually disreputable. 
Moreover, the tenure of office was for life, 


and the pay was pretty good. It was there- 
fore worth the while of even the most ill- 
qualified appointee to fit himself for his 
place, and he had abundant time to do so. 
The system was full of scandals, neverthe- 


less, but the scandals were kept down by the 
comparatively small number among whom 
the patronage was divided, and by the de- 
sire of the appointee himself to make his 
office seem respectable. The Foreign Office 


clerks, for instance, in London, and in fact 
the Government clerks generally, were kept 
in some degree reputable by the fact that 
they had to be persons fit to figure in what 
is called ‘‘society.”’ 

Under the “spoils system” as 
known in America after’ Jackson's 


it was 
time, 














everybody had qualifications enough for any 
office he could get, and the getting of office 
depended upon services to the party in pow- 
er. After the suffrage had become universal 
—that is, about 1848—in most parts of the 
country, the number of candidates for places 
was, of course, enormously increased, and 
less and less attention began to be paid to 
any kind of fitness except party fidelity, and 
the talk of any other kind of fitness soon 
became a little ridiculous. Moreover, with 
such a vast number of persons in the field 
competing for the offices, it was absolutely 
necessary that the tenure should be short 
and uncertain. Every office had to be made 
to go as far as possible in conciliating and 
winning supporters. At the time the Nation 
was started, a stream, composed of men who 
had been dismissed, was constantly pouring 
forth from one door of a large custom-house 
or post-office, while a similar stream, com- 
posed of men who had got their vacant 
places, was pouring in at another, The scan- 
dals which such a state of things was sure to 
produce, or had already produced, were con- 
cealed, first by the anti-slavery struggle, 
then by the war. In fact, plain people all 
over the country had become convinced that 
what was called “rotation in office’ was 
the true democratic system; that the con- 
sideration of any other qualification than 
party fidelity was foreign and ‘‘un-Ameri- 
can.”’ 

The very first attempt to arouse the na- 
tion to the dangers of this state of things 
was made by Mr. Jenckes, a member of 
Congress from Rhode Island, who spoke 
powerfully, and introduced a reformatory 
bill in Congress for some years after the war, 
namely, 1866-68; but he secured very little 
attention. It was considered a ‘‘fad” of his, 
and no “practical man’’ thought it worth 
while listening to him. I was among the 
number, however, of those who were look- 
ing around for reformatory work to do, and 
did really believe that the time had come 
to redress the abuses which the war had 
created or had brought to the surface. I 
accordingly began to back Mr. Jenckes up in 
the Nation, and organized, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Henry Villard, who was at that 
time the Secretary of the Social Science 
Association, a meeting, which we convened 
by invitation and which was held on Janu- 
ary 16, 1869, in one of the rooms in the old 
University Building in Washington Square, 
to hear Mr. Jenckes expound his new gospel. 
It was a select audience, comprising among 
others the late James Brown, Howard Pot- 
ter, George Cabot Ward, C. BE. Detmold, and 
Charles Loring Brace. We thought it de- 
sirable that his address should be fol- 
lowed up by approving resolutions, and I 
was appointed to draft them. Unhappily, 
the proposer, the late 8S. B. Chittenden, 
was unable to read my hasty hand- 
writing; more unhappily still, when I 
was asked to take his place, I could not read 
it either, which was an inauspicious begin- 
ning, but we got over it. Owing to the 
prominent share which Mr. George William 
Curtis afterwards took in Harper's Weekly 
in the work, many people are now under the 
impression that he originated the civil-ser- 
vice-reform agitation. In this there is no 
truth whatsoever. He, too, was under the 
impression that we had entered on the re- 
formatory period, but the question which he 
thought most ripe for settlement was 
woman suffrage. For two years the Nation 
was the only periodical which, to my know- 











ledge, deigned to notice the civil-service-re- 
form movement as a thing of practical im- 
portance. In fact, until nearly our own 
time, the politicians have never even grasp- 
ed the name of the reform. To most of 
them it is still known as “civil service.” 

In the beginning it was considered a sort 
of Prussian whimsy, with which some foolish 
young men were occupying themselves. In 
1865 a breakfast was given by one of them, 
then resident in Washington, to a few of 
those interested in the movement, to which 
one or two Senators and members of the 
House were invited. I was deputed to en- 
lighten one of the Senators, who still sits in 
that august body, as to what was meant by 
“civil-service reform.’’ They clearly con- 
sidered it a harmless folly to which the 
American people would never give any coun- 
tenance. This feeling found expression in 
after years among politicians through dub- 
bing it ‘“‘snivel-service reform,’’ and the per- 
sons engaged in promoting it as “Miss 
Nancys.”’ In their eyes it bore about the 
same relation to ‘‘real politics’? which cro- 
quet bears to baseball or football. Rotation 
in office, with ‘“‘spoils’” for the victors at 
elections, was the manly way of playing the 
game; any other way was considered too 
silly for discussion. Besides this, it was 
freely denounced by those politicians who 
took it seriously as part of a hideous and 
widespread attempt ‘“‘to establish caste in 
America.’”’ I was struck at that time by the 
disappearance from the minds of political 
men of the idea that party contests were 
intended in any degree to promote the public 
welfare. The theory that the elections were 
simply games of poker, intended to transfer 
the offices and salaries to the party which 
could get most votes, had taken firm hold 
of the political mind. For long years poli- 
ticians favored the reform, but denounced 
“this particular measure.” 

Since that period the new system under 
which offices are awarded for merit, to be 
ascertained by an examination, has made con- 
siderable progress, at least in the Federal 
service. It is no longer considered ridicu- 
lous to ascertain a man’s fitness by exam- 
ination. But even President Cleve'and, who 
owed a good deal of his support to his sup- 
posed friendship for civil - service reform, 
showed after his first election that he had 
not fully grasped the reform idea. The civil- 
service reformers in New York, for instance, 
urged the reappointment of Mr. Pearson to 
the Postmastership of that city, a position 
which he had reached by repeated and de- 
served promotions under Republican Admin- 
istrations. I went to Washington to see Mr. 
Cleveland about it, in company with the late 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton. Mr. Cleveland was 
civil to us, and cheerfully acceded to our re- 
quest for Mr. Pearson's appointment, but it 
was quite clear, through a conversation with 
him afterwards, that he accorded us this fa- 
vor, not so much because he thought the re- 
form was a good thing, as because he con- 
sidered us entitled to something for support- 
ing him at his election. In fact, the reform 
has, from the first moment, been dependent 
on the President's good will, and the good 
will has been largely dependent upon what 
its promoters did to help him get his office. 
The thing that has most plainly appeared in 
the history of the reform is that it has owed 
such success as it has achieved, not to the 
belief in it of Congressmen, but to the fear 
entertained by many of them that opposition 
to it would damage them at the polls. In 
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other words, it has never been the result of 
clear national policy. On the President has 
been thrown the responsibility of enforcing 
the law. Every President has met this re- 
sponsibility by consulting his own election- 
eering needs in various parts of the country. 
Hardly in any two great offices has the law 
been enforced with equal rigidity. 

The great obstacle in the way of the re- 
form is neither American nor English; it 
is simply human. All that we know, by past 
experience, of the attempts of man to pro- 
vide himself with a government, makes it 
most unlikely that an effort, repeated every 
four years, on the part of one hundred mil- 
lions of people, to elect a single officer as 
the chief of a state, should succeed. It 
seemed reasonable enough when the Consti- 
tution was framed for 3,000,000 of people, 
leading a simple agricultural life. All de- 
mocracies of which the world has had any 
experience, have been small, and the think- 
ing of the same things about the republic 
has been an easy matter. Our desire to 
create a “‘world Power’ out of the Federal 
machine is a fiasco, full of shame and dis- 
appointment. One thing alone would suffice 
to prevent its success, even if there were no 
others, and that is the power lodged in the 
person nominated for the office to secure 
his election, or reélection, by the distri- 
bution of an enormous patronage. This at- 
tempt has to be repeated or promised every 
four years, and of course every repetition 
increases the tide of corruption. I do not 
need to point out the differences between 
McKinley’s career and that of one of the 
early Presidents in this respect. Our Presi- 
dential election is almost a disgrace to hu- 
man nature, so flagrant are the abuses by 
which the contention is carried on, on both 
sides, and so absurd the arguments by 
which the claims of the respective candi- 
dates are advocated. As an illustration, 
McKinley’s principal claim to the support of 
thousands of respectable people is, that he 
is not as bad as Bryan. The selection of a 
third man from the whole population, better 
than either, which would be the natural 
human thing to do, is considered impossible. 
Federal America is to-day, in the last re- 
sort, ruled by a small knot of ‘bosses,’ 
of the mental calibre and education of Platt. 

E. L. G. 


THE BREACH BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
CHINA. 


STRETENSK, SIBERIA, August 6, 1900. 


Up to the first of July the relations be- 
tween the Russians and the Chinese seemed 
most cordial. The treaty which gave Port 
Arthur to Russia and permitted the build- 
ing of the Chinese Eastern Railway through 
Mantchuria, provided that the President of 
the road should be a Chinaman, that at the 
expiration of a hundred yéars the Chinese 
Government should be permitted to pur- 
chase it, and that the protection of the 
road should be jointly secured by Chinese 
and Russian troops. The flag of the com- 
pany is a combination of the Chinese and 
the Russian. 

When I passed through Mantchuria along 
the line of the railway in June, perfect har- 
mony seemed to prevail. The guards sent 
along with us were part of the time Chinese 
and the other part Cossacks. The engineer 
constructing the road terminating at the 
upper Sungari River spoke in special praise 








of his Chinese soldiers. Our Cossack guards 
always seemed on the most cordial terms 
with the Chinese along the way, especially 
with the children. The news which we 
brought of the disturbances along the rail- 
way near Pekin and Tientsin, caused no 
alarm, since these roads were controlled by 
English and German companies, and it was 
thought that the opposition chiefly 
against the English. 

Still, there were some ominous signs. At 
Teling, near Mukden, the engineers, about 
the middle of June, received a telegram 
from Pekin saying that no more laborers 
could be procured on account of the revo- 
lution. At Quan-Chen-tse we learned that 
there was much feeling against the road, 
arising from the ill-treatment of the work- 
men, so that for some time no Mantchurians 
had been willing to laBor. for the company. 
Many were prophesying that the road would 
never be completed. So far as we could 
learn, however, the cause of complaint lay 
with the Chinese contractors and not with 
the company, except as they did not exer- 
cise sufficient control over these. The work 
of grading was let out to Chinese middle- 
men, who hired coolies, whom they squeez- 
ed and cheated to the extent of their abil- 
ity, which is second to that of no other 
people in the world. The coolies were all 
imported from the vicinity of Che-Foo and 
Tientsin. Probably 200,000 were at work 
along the line when we were there. 

When we emerged from the region the 
last of June, no fears were entertained by 
the Russians at Harbin. A few days after, 
however, everything was changed. The fami- 
lies of the engineers were compelled to 
seek safety in flight. We found a number 
of them in Blagovestchensk a month later 
awaiting opportunity to ascend the Amur to 
find railway transit home. Troops in great 
haste were gathered from every quarter, and 
hurried to Harbin for the protection of the 
property. In this effort Blagovestchensk 
was left defenceless, and was soon besieged 
by the Chinese. There was a general con- 
scription of horses all along the border, 
with the mobilization of all the troops and 
the seizure of all the steamers on the 
river for their transportation. 

Instead of having escaped from danger 
in ascending the Amur, we had run direct- 
ly into it. The northern part of 
Mantchuria is mostly mountainous and 
sparsely inhabited. From the mouth of the 
Sungari River to Blagovestchensk there 
are but few settlements on the Mantchurian 
side of the Amur. Above that city for five 
hundred miles, the Chinese settlements are 
equally scarce. But the valley of the Nonni 
extends from the centre of Mantchuria well 
up to the vicinity of Blagovestchensk, and 
is thickly studded with villages. This line 
of settlements is continued to the Amur, 
and through it the Chinese in large num- 
bers had overflowed into the valley of that 
river, not only settling on the Mantchurian 
side, but living in great numbers in peace- 
ful relations with the Cossacks on the Rus- 
sian side. A fort was built by the Chinese 
many years ago at Aygun, about twelve 
miles below. To a great extent the Russians 
were dependent on the Chinese for labor 
in the mines up the Zeya River, and for 
their supply of vegetables, which the Chi- 
nese are specially successful in raising. 
That the Russians should have been s0 
oblivious to the danger from an attack at 
this point is one of the most striking evi- 
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dences of the cordiality of relations sup- 
posed to exist between the countries. 

But in the twinkling of an eye all this 
was changed. As soon as the Russian troops 
went down the river on transports (July 14), 
the fort at Aygun began, without warning, 
to fire upon pacsing steamboats, and, on the 
15th, fire was opened upon Blagovestchensk, 
and some Russian villages were burned op- 
posite the fort. The actual injury inflict- 
ed by the Chinese was slight; but the terror 
caused by it was indescribable, and it drove 
the Cossacks into a frenzy of rage. The 
peaceable Chinese, to the number of 3,000 or 
4,000, in the city were expelled in great 
haste, and, being forced upon rafts entirely 
inadequate, were most of them drowned in 
attempting to cross the river. The stream 
was fairly black with their bodies. Three 
days after, we counted hundreds of them In 
the water. In our ride through the country 
to reach the city on Thursday, the 19th, we 
saw as many as thirty villages and hamlets 
of the Chinese in flames. One of them was 
a city of 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants. We 
estimated that we saw the dwellings of 20,- 
000 peaceable Chinese in flames that awful 
day, while parties of Cossacks were scouring 
the fields to find Chinese, and shooting them 
down at sight. What became of the wo- 
men and children no one knew; but there 
was apparently no way for them to es- 
cape to a place of safety. On our way up the 


river for 600 miles above the city, every 
Chinese hamlet was a charred mass of 
ruins. The large village of Motcha was 


still smoking, and we were told that 4,000 
Chinese had been killed. 
We do not mention these 
prejudice the Russian 
or against the Cossacks. 
vastation has not 
high in authority. It is rather the result of 
mob violence such as the pro- 
moters of lynch law in the Southern States, 
or, more nearly, such as has from time im- 
memorial animated the pioneers in Ameri- 
ca against the Indians. The wholesale de- 
struction, both of property and of life, was 
thought to be a The 
wives and children of the Cossacks were in 
terror. I shall never forget the night spent 
in one of these villages a few miles below 
Aygun, three or four days after hostilities 


facts to excite 
against authorities 
This work of de- 
been 


ordered by those 


instigates 


military necessity. 


began. Every household was packed up in 
carts and removed in the middle of the 
night to the prairies in the interior. The 


guards were insufficient, and the only way, 
as they thought, to protect their own fam- 


ilies was to strike terror into the hearts 
of all the Chinese. And so the work of 
destruction has gone on. 

Since we left, we hear that Aygun has 
been taken amid a great loss of life to the 
Chinese. Work in the mines is paralyzed 


and the laborers driven out. Peace between 
the the two 
greatest nations of the world, has come to 
an end. cannot the 
mity The Eastern 
Railway extends for 1,800 miles through a 


Russians and the Chinese, 


Years wipe out en- 


engendered, Chinese 


country that must remain hostile The 
American Indians were so few that they 
could be exterminated or absorbed The 


absorbing capacity of the Chinese is fully 
equal to that of the Russians. Yet 
nations are now brought into contact along 
a line 2,000 miles in extent. The prospect Is 
not pleasing. Can the breach be healed? 
Can time erase the memories of the 
two weeks? It seems impossible. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK AS A SUMMER 
RESORT. 


BILLINGS, Montana, September, 1900. 


The number of visitors to the Yellowstone 
National Park during the summer of 1895 
was 5,438. In 1899 it was 9,579. This in- 
crease was no doubt owing in considerable 
part to the large amount of advertising the 
Park has received within the last few years 
in railway folders. Three railroads are now 
interested in promoting the popularity of 
our national game preserve and geyser re- 
gion, and they not only call attention to the 
wonders of the Park in all their ordinary 
folders, but issue finely illustrated special 
pamphlets with good maps and detailed in- 
formation for tourists. The Northern Pa- 
cific proudly prints the words ‘Yellowstone 
National Park Route’ at the head of every 
page of its folders. It owns and runs the 
fifty-one-mile branch road from Livingston 
to Cinnabar, near the northern entrance to 
the Park, and also the hotels inthe Park. The 
Burlington route, justly famed for its excel- 
lent dining-car service on the European 
plan—which is rapidly getting to be the 
American plan, too—offers special facilities 
to tourists from the South and Southeast in 
its line through Nebraska and Wyoming, 
with through cars from St. Louis to Port- 
land, connecting with the Northern Pacific 
at Billings and thence reaching the Park in 
a few hours. It is probable that in time the 
Burlington will build a branch of its own to 
the Park, on the eastern side, from Toluca. 
A road in that direction has, in fact, just 
been begun, and 30 miles of the 110 to Cody, 
Wyoming, are to be constructed by Crow 
Indians. 

Tourists taking the Burlington route have 
an opportunity, by stopping over at Edge- 
mont, to see the famous Hot Springs 
in South Dakota, the mining towns 
Deadwood and Lead City, the Black 
Hills, and a_ splendid cave-—the Wind 
Cave, ten miles from Hot Springs— 
which is interesting even to those who have 
seen Mammoth Cave, and has some strange 
and beautiful formations not to be found in 
the latter. With its various branches, it 
appears to be almost as extensive as the 
Kentucky cave; about a hundred miles, with 
3,000 chambers, having been already ex- 
plored. The fact that the entrance to this 
cave is a narrow hole descending almost 
straight down for 155 feet before the level 
route is reached, and that often a strong 
wind rushes out of this hole, has suggested 
to imaginative tourists returning from the 
Yellowstone that this Wind Cave is the cavi- 
ty of an extinct geyser. There is no scien- 
tific evidence to support this view, except 
the proximity of Hot Springs, but the theory 
has its charms for those who wonder where 
the big geysers of the Park can store the 
enormous volumes of steam and water that 
issue from them at intervals. 

The third railroad that has helped to 
make the Park conveniently accessible is 
the Oregon Short Line, which, since my 
last visit, three years ago, has opened a new 
way to the Park from the West, offering 
special facilities to visitors from Idaho, 
Utah, and California. In connection with 
this railroad a new stage line makes the 
round trip of the Park from Monida—a word 
formed of the first syllables of Montana and 
Idaho—to Cinnabar in six days. Except 


that this stage line makes Mammoth Hot 
Springs its last stop instead of the first, it 





follows the same route as the older Yel- 
lowstone Park Transportation Company, 
and the passengers of both stop at the 
Northern Pacific Company’s hotels. Apart 
from these two stage lines, there are (be- 
sides walking and wheeling, both of which 
are indulged in to some extent) three ways 
of making the 150-mile round trip of the 
Park as usually seen by tourists. Some take 
their own wagons, tents, and provisions; 
others go with one of the parties who are li- 
censed to conduct tourists, with movable 
camps (not to be commended, as a rule); 
while a great and growing number go with 
Mr. Wylie (formerly professor at the Boze- 
man, Mont., Academy), who, five years ago, 
conceived the sensible plan of establishing, 
at the most important points, permanent 
camps consisting of large and small tents, 
with spring beds and stoves, and dining- 
room, so that tourisfs can have all the plea- 
sures and experiences of tenting—with a 
blazing camp fire every evening—without 
the necessity of hunting for fuel and wa- 
ter and doing their own foraging and cook- 
ing. Some travellers will always prefer a 
hotel to a tent; but the increasing popular- 
ity of the Wylie Company is due largely to 
the fact that it gives tourists a whole day 
instead of only a few hours at the two 
places where they are most anxious to lin- 
ger—the Upper Geyser Basin and the Cafion. 
Mr. Wylie is now considering a plan of in- 
troducing automobiles in place of stages. 
This would be a most welcome innovation, 
as it would solve the problem of the dust 
(which, on account of the drought, has been 
a special nuisance this summer), and would 
either reduce the time required for seeing 
the Park one-half, or enable tourists to 
remain longer at the principal points of at- 
traction. 

I wonder why the writers of railway pam- 
phlets, in their commendable efforts to make 
the marvels of the Yellowstone Park known 
to the travelling public, do not quote as an 
irresistible appeal a passage in Capt. Chit- 
tenden’s valuable book on the Park (p. 53), 
in which he relates how, when James 
Bridger, the Daniel Boone of the Rockies, 
on his return from this region, tried to 
have his narratives published, ‘‘no periodi- 
cal would lend itself to his service. The 
editor of the Kansas City Journal stated 
editorially in 1879 that Bridger had told him 
of these wonders fully thirty years before. 
He prepared an article from Bridger’s de- 
scription, but suppressed it because his 
friends ridiculed the whole thing as incredi- 
ble. He later publicly apologized to Bridg- 
er.”’ By 1872 the tales of Bridger and those 
who had preceded and followed him were 
sufficiently credited to induce Congress to 
set aside this region as a national park. 
It was a big reservation to make—61.8 miles 
long by 53.6 wide, or 3,312.5 square miles; 
but hot springs, geysers, and other curiosi- 
ties are to be found in all parts of it, and 
many of them would have been destroyed 
or turned to base uses ere this had not the 
yovernment taken them under its protec- 
tion. At present most of the visitors re- 
main barely long enough to get a glimpse of 
the principal volcanic phenomena and scenic 
features, but I believe the time is approach- 
ing when the Park will become a popular 
summer resort, at which visitors will re- 
main long enough to see everything proper- 
ly and to lay in a supply of health for a 
year’s work. 

It may seem strange to commend a region 





which Bridger picturesquely described as 
“a place where hell bubbles up” as a sum- 
mer resort; but it must be remembered 
that it is only the water—or some of it— 
that is hot, while the air is always cool by 
day (at least in the shade), and at night as 
cold as the trout brooks which flow past the 
hot springs and geysers—often so closely 
that one can easily catch a trout and cook 
it on the line without moving a step. This 
delightful and invigorating freshness of the 
air is due to the fact that nearly the whole 
Park region is between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet above ocean level—an altitude from 
which one would look down on the top of 
Mount Washington a quarter of a mile or 
more. And during the exceptionally hot 
summer we have just passed through I 
doubt whether there was another place in 
the United States so cool as the Yellow- 
stone Park, with the possible exception of 
the tops of Mount Washington and Roan 
Mountain in North Carolina. When we first 
arrived, indeed, it seemed as if it were go- 
ing to be almost too cool for comfort. On 
the morning of July 19 a glass of water on 
our washstand in the tent at Willow Park 
was a solid chunk of ice, and a man who 
got up at five said the thermometer was down 
to 18 degrees. This was exceptional, and 
was not repeated, but at some of the camps 
—they vary according to altitude and ex- 
posure—there is frost nearly every night, 
and the evening and morning fires in the 
hotels and tents are much appreciated. The 
warmest station in the Park is Fort Yellow- 
stone (Mammoth Hot Springs), and there, 
according to the official report, the maxi- 
mum in July and August, 1899, was 88 and 
83, respectively, the minimum 34 and 34, 
the mean 61.39 and 56.96. The coldest sta- 
tion is Willow Park, where the Apollinaris 
Spring furnishes an abundance of delicious 
ice-cold mineral water, and where there is 
the best brook-trout fishing. The cold 
nights are conducive to profound, refresh- 
ing sleep; but in view of the high altitude 
and considerable daily range of tempera- 
ture, it is obvious that the Park can be com- 
mended as a summer resort only to healthy 
persons who need rest, and not to those 
whose hearts or lungs are diseased. 


Visitors who make up their mind to spend 
& month or two in the Park will not suffer 
from lack of diversion. Fishermen in par- 
ticular will find an abundance of streams to 
cast their flies on in July or their grass- 
hoppers in August. The trout, to be sure, 
is a coy, fickle beast. One evening, near 
Willow Park camp, I caught twenty-four; 
the next evening, in the same region and 
under similar conditions, only two. Early in 
July, in the same creek, a man and his wife, 
both experts, caught more than 500 in two 
days. They ought to have been arrested and 
sent out of the Park. Such greed spoils a 
whole brook for the season. The Firehole 
River and its tributaries at the Upper Gey- 
ser Basin are full of trout, but they bite 
only late at night, or when there are clouds 
and a ruffling breeze. The lake is as full 
of salmon trout as ever, and parties going 
out for an hour or two in boats often bring 
back from 60 to 100, weighing from one to - 
two pounds each. These are not nearly such 
good food as the brook trout; but it is more 
fun to catch them. Some of the two-pound- 
ets have to be played five or ten minutes be- 
fore they can be lifted out. Many of these 
fish, though not as large a proportion as for- 
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merly, are diseased, and these are not gamy 
at all, nor, of course, are they fit to eat. 
The lake trout are also caught in the Yel- 
lowstone River, as far down as the falls. 
About two miles above the upper falls, on 
the right side of the river, the fishing is very 
good. There I caught, in an hour, ten, 
weighing fifteen pounds. 

Trout are the only animals visitors are 
allowed to kill in the Park. Hunters must 
leave their guns at the entrance in charge 
of the soldiers, or, if they expect to leave by 
another route, must havethemsealed. “Snap- 
shots,” however, are not forbidden, and 
three persons out of every four are provided 
with cameras. It is being generally recog- 
nized now that it requires more skill and 
is more fun to kodak an animal than to 
murder it. Some tourists get group pic- 
tures of 60 to 100 or more elk. Most of them 
get a chance at the deer, which sometimes 
remain in the road till the stage is less than 
a hundred yards away. At Willow Park 
there was an opportunity to watch beavers 
at work. Some men partly destroyed their 
dam, repeatedly, working at it an hour with 
hooks; but twenty-four hours later the busy 
beavers had built it all up again. It was 
interesting to watch them swimming down 
stream with twigs in their mouths, which 
they deposited and fastened deftly in the 
swift current, or diving for mud. They did 
not mind the spectators. One day a tourist 
caught one of them by the tail and tried for 
half an hour to take him to the camp; but 
the beaver fastened his sharp teeth in the 
man’s leg and he was glad to let him go. 
The Yellowstone Park is the orly place in 
the world where one can see beavers at 
work thus fearlessly. It is also the only 
place where buffalo are still to be found 
roaming at large; not many, however— 
probably only twenty or thirty. The scouts 
see them, occasionally, in winter. 

There are many other animals that the 
tourist may chance to see, but his best 
friend is bruin. There are nearly as many 
bears in the Park as there are monkeys ina 
tropical forest, and they are almost as 
amusing. The hotels make it a point to 
dump their kitchen refuse a few hundred 
yards behind the house, and in the evening 
4rom half a dozen to twenty bears will come 
from the woods for their supper. One eve- 
ning I saw four almost tumbling down a 
hill in their hurry to get to the spot. Some- 
times two will quarrel over a bone, get 
on their hind legs and paw one another. 
Their growls sound dangerous in the dark, 
but there is no danger to the on-lookers. 
At most of the hotels and camps they also 
have bear cubs chained to poles, and these 
afford much amusement. At the Lake Hotel 
this summer there were a pair of twins, one 
of whom was considerably stronger than 
the other. One afternoon they were box- 
ing and wrestling playfully when their 
chains accidentally got caught and twisted. 
It was amusing to note the growing indig- 
nation each one manifested in the belief that 
the other one was choking him. The blows, 
growls and bites became a serious matter, 
and the stronger one finally got so vicious 
that two men had to come and untwist the 
chains. When we last saw the cubs they 
were sitting as far apart as their chains 
would allow them, with a sulky expression 
of “I won’t play with you any more.” 

At one of the Wylie camps they had oaly 
one cub, which felt lonely and bleated just 
like a lamb. The mother came to see and 





nurse it several times a day, and every 
time she went away she kept looking round 
again and again, in a way which plainly 
meant, ‘““Well, why don’t you come?’ At 
the Cafion Hotel they had a grizzly cub, but 
most of the bears in the Park are of the 
black and cinnamon varieties. The blacks 
are timid, but the cinnamons, though they 
will not attack unprovoked, sometimes re- 
fuse to be driven away. At one of the lunch 
stations, this summer, a cinnamon helped 
himself to the meat in the kitchen and re- 
fused to leave. The soldiers were called and 
he growled at them, too, whereupon he was 
shot. The soldiers also kill, early in the 
season, all the animals that might possibly 
prove dangerous, such as gray wolves, wild- 
cats, and mountain lions. There is no case 
on record of any one being killed by these 
animals, but Lieut. Doane relates that when 
Truman C. Everts was lost (over a month) 
in the Park, in 1870, he was kept up a 
tree the greater part of a night by a ‘‘Cal- 
ifornia lion.’’ When he was found, a large 
lion was killed near him, and he said it had 
been following him for several days. He 
subsisted, by the way, on thistle-roots boil- 
ed in the hot pools. 

Of these hot pools or springs, quiet or pul- 
sating, the number in the Park is countless. 
At the Upper Basin alone there are twen- 
ty-six geysers—no two alike—and about 400 
springs. Many of these springs are exqui- 
sitely colored, and hunting for the more 
beautiful ones will be one of the chief di- 
versions when the Park has become a regu- 
lar summer resort. The hurried tourists 
who do it in five to seven days see very few 
of them. Probably the loveliest of all is not 
even mentioned in the guide-books—the last 
large one of the group which lie to the left 
of the road going from the Grotto geyser 
to the Riverside. When the sun shines on 
it, the following colors and shades may be 
seen in the water and the margin and lining 
of the basin: orange, burnt-orange, olive 
brown, olive green, Nile green, apple green, 
emerald, cream, yellow-gray, indigo, gla- 
cier blue, blue-black, clear white, gray- 
white, brick-red, and golden ripples from 
the sunlight—sixteen in all. I suggest that 
it be called the Kaleidoscope. 

The principal amusement of those who re- 
main in the Park several weeks is, however, 
geyser-chasing. When I visited the Park 
the first time, thirteen years ago, I remain- 
ed at the Upper Geyser Basin one day. On 
the second visit I remained three days, and 
this time nine days; yet even now there are 
two geysers—the Giantess and the Beehive— 
that I have failed to see in action. It is 
lucky for the hurried tourists that Old 
Faithful, which is one of the finest of the 
geysers, though less thrilling than the 
Giant, Castle, or Grand, plays regularly 
every sixty-five minutes. Were it not for 
this, most visitors would see only the small- 
er ones, like the Sawmill and the Spasmod- 
ic, in action, with perhaps the Riverside, 
which has an interval of six to eight hours. 
Though the Superintendent in his report an- 
nually recommends that the Park Associa- 
tion rebuild its hotel at the Upper Basin— 
the one point where a hotel is most wanted 
—it refuses to do so, and the passengers 
therefore have only five or six hours at the 
Upper Basin, and in the middle of the day 
too, when the big geysers are usually at 
rest. The Wylie passengers are better off, 


for they have two evenings and two morn- 
ings at this Basin, but they, too, are depen- 
dent on 


luck for a view of the Castle, 











Grand, or Giant, which are extremely ir- 
regular. The Castle and Grand may play 
several days in succession and then rest a 
week, while the Giant this year had an In- 
terval of seven to eight days 

As the Giant is the most sublime of them 
all, we made up our mind to see it if it 
took all summer. On Saturday afternoon, 
July 29, the guides saw indications of an 
impending eruption In the evening, ac- 
cordingly, a party of a dozen campers and 
others—including the family of the photog- 
rapher of the Park, Mr. Haynes, who have a 
cabin at this place and never miss the Giant 
—started a bonfire and watched till 10:30. 
As it was then too dark to see much. even 
if there had been an eruption, we all went 
to our lodgings, fully expecting that the 
perverse thing would go off at night. But 
it did not play till 4:10 Pp. M. the next day 
My wife and I were the only persons in the 
neighborhood at the time. It was extreme 
ly exciting to see the beginning—the water 
spurting up, first twenty feet, then fifty 
then the full height, 250, at which it re 
mained half an hour, while the eruption of 
water and steam lasted an hour longer. We 
set up a yell like wild Indians. 
up and repeated 


It was taken 
to the other end of the 
Basin, a mile away, and in a few minutes 
several dozen persons had hurried to the 
spot, on foot, on horseback, or in wagons, 
to witness the spectacle, which nothing but 
a volcano can equal in grandeur and beauty 
The wind—an important factor just 
right for the proper commingling of steam 


was 


and water, and the declining sun provided 
a rainbow background. Millions of gallons 
of water, and steam enough to run all the 


factories of Pennsylvania for a week, were 
shot into the air. The hot water tumbled 
in cascades into the Firehole River a few 
feet away, raising its level an inch or two. 
It is a river well named, for there are doz- 
ens of these fire-holes, large and small, on 
its banks. 

There is evidence that many of the fire- 
holes in the Park have become extinct, but 
in geology a thousand years are as one year, 
and no one now living will see any serious 
diminution of activity in the geysers. A 
few years ago the Splendid ceased to play, 
the Daisy, a few feet 
away, took its place. It spouts higher, I 
think, than it did three years ago; and the 
Splendid, too, had one short eruption this 
summer, and may come back. The Mammoth 
Hot Springs are less one side 
than they used to be, but more active on 


but a new geyser, 


active on 


the other. Like the Paint Pots, they suffer 
during a drought, but revive after rain. The 
Mud Volcano, after a violent eruption 
which covered all the trees in the neigh- 


borhood, has become less active, and there 
have been some changes at Norris Basin. 
But Norris will probably have new 
geysers soon, while the geysers at the Upper 
Basin have been more this season 
than they had been for years. Conditions 
of rain and snow in the mountains, both in 
summer and winter, seem to affect them. 
Then there are phenomena that are only 
now being made accessible to tourists. New 
roads built within the last few years have 
opened one of the gruesome ‘‘Hoodoo’”’ re- 
gions to regular inspection, and revealed 
the fine Gibbon River scenery with the queer 
Chocolate Springs. But the most impor- 
tant innovation since my last visit is the 
path down the Cafion, which has been con- 
structed by Mr. Richardson at the Wylie 


two 


active 
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Camp. He takes parties across the river in 
a boat, shows them the Cafion from the 
other side, which is the finer of the two 
views, and then, with the aid of rope and 
ladders, takes them down to the foot of the 
lower falls in perfect safety. 

When we entered the Park, Capt. Brown 
had just left with his soldiers for China, 
and their place was being taken by Capt. 
Good’s troops. This may explain why the 
formations were less carefully guarded than 
they used to be under Col. (now General) 
Young. Some campers told me their guns 
had been so carelessly sealed that they 
would have no trouble in using them. But 
what particularly surprised me was the 
sight of several loaded hay wagons coming 
from Hayden Valley. Capt. Chittenden says 
that this valley ‘‘is an important winter 
range for the Park buffalo and elk,” and 
that “its preservation as a free winter pas- 
turage is absolutely essential to the per- 
petuity of game in the Yellowstone Park.” 
Is this grass to be taken away from the 
wild animals and given to the soldiers’ 
horses? HENRY T. FINCK. 


Correspondence. 


THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENT TOO 
LATE. 


THE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have read with interest the varied 
correspondence published in the Nation upon 
the question, McKinley versus Bryan, and 
heartily concur with your several corre- 
spondents in their arraignments of both 
parties. The time seems already to have 
arrived when your suggestion is applicable, 
that “if the bosses have their way, voting 
will soon be reduced to a smelling match 
to see which egg offered to voters is the 
least addled.”’ 

Mr. James B. Nourse, in the Nation of 
September 13, thinks that when you ad- 
vised voters to abstain from voting for 
McKinley, you ought to have gone further 
and advised voting for Bryan. In sustain- 
ing this view, Mr. Nourse catalogues some 
of the shortcomings of McKinley and his 
party, but fails to advance a single merit 
for Bryan and his following. For example, 
he refers to the heinousness of McKinley’s 
high-tariff policy, put he fails to point to 
a single utterance of Bryan in opposition 
to it, or any expression in the Democgatic 
platform favoring tariff reform. 

You have very properly observed that the 
nomination of Mr. Caffery as a Presidential 
candidate by the “third party” affords re- 
lief to thousands of voters who have no 
stomach for voting for either of the other 
candidates. The only regret is, that such 
action was not taken at an earlier time, 
before the great mass of the voters had 
aligned themselves with one or the other 
of the two old parties. If the third-party 
agitation had been begun early in the cam- 
paign, and pushed with vigor, the result 
might have been to crystallize the movement 
into a political organization of sufficient 
importance to entitle it to a permanent 
place alongside the other two parties, and 
with potentialities for ultimate reform of 
existing political evils, of which there ap- 
pears now to be no promise whatever. 

T. @ BD. 


Mississiprr, September 16, 1900. 








THE BRYAN CONVENTION AS A SIGN 
OF THE TIMES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The article by Poultney Bigelow, in 
the current Contemporary Review, de- 
scribing the Bryan Convention at Kansas 
City, ought to attract the attention of every 
thinking man. That the vulgar boss at pres- 
ent rules in politics is, of course, merely an 
illustration of the old lesson that, what- 
ever the form of government, the man of 
power rules. And in a democracy of ave- 
rage humanity the man of power is the one 
who can give what the most want, namely, 
the full dinner-pail and lessened hours of 
labor—panem et circenses. That Crokerism 
and Hannaism flourish more and more is a 
sign of the times wherein we but follow the 
evolution of the democracies of the past. 
The only possible salvation is that men in 
general may become so enlightened as to see 
that the boss is only a plunderer, and that 
the real guide to real betterment of econo- 
mic conditions and of all other conditions 
is the scientific expert to whom all men will 
defer, just as they do now to the authority 
of the specialist in medicine. When practi- 
cal economics and politics become branch- 
es of applied science, and rulers scientists, 
and voters scientific, we may see the social 
millennium towards which we strive. 

HIRAM M. STANLEY. 


Lake Forest UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
September 21, 1900. 





AN UNHISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: When Mr. B. F. Stevens wrote the 
‘Conclusion’ which is printed in the twen- 
ty-fifth volume of his ‘“Facsimiles of Manu- 
scripts in European Archives relating to 
America, 1773-’83,’’ he was able to cite a 
number of striking examples of discrepancy 
between manuscript originals and printed 
copies, as showing the importance to histori- 
cal students of a photographic reproduction 
of documents, which trusts nothing to the 
discretion of editors or the accuracy of copy- 
ists and printers. A little later, Mr. Ste- 
vens might have illustrated his argument by 
an example of misdealing with his own 
‘Facsimiles.’ It is furnished in the volume 
of the Proceedings of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society, October 18 and November 2, 
1898. In an appendix to these Proceedings, 
seven of the Stevens Facsimiles are printed, 
wholly or partly, and three of the seven 
(Nos. 548, 549, and 1034, pp. 149, 150, and 
151) are seriously misrepresented in what 
purports to be a literal reproduction. 

In Facsimile 548, of a private letter, De- 
cember 24, 1778, from Sir Henry Clinton to 
William Eden, who had been one of the 
Commissioners for restoring peace, the 
former, in a postscript, indicates some of 
his straitened circumstances thus: 

“Our flower is out, a bread of peas, oat- 
meal & Indian corn may be made for six 
weeks longer, after that we literally starve. 
Cruel negiect. I can not flatter myself that 
G-——— will return to us, nor that G. B. can 
replace that Corps, read Rebel Clinton’s 
Correspondence with his Assembly, see what 
terrors the Indians spread, observe Ethan 
Allen's Manifesto, by the bye I send you a 
short discription of the Verdmont district, 
recollect its situation, what these people did 
against Burgoyne, what they can do for us, 
I need say no more, in short send an Army 
here, or reinforce Canada and leave the 


Coast of Atlantic to your fleet with troops 
sufficient for Expeditions.” . . 


In the appendix to the Vermont Histor- 





ical Society’s volume (p. 149) there are 
four lines of what purports to be a quotation 
from this passage, as follows: 

“Observe Ethan Allen henceforth, by the 
bye I send you a short description of the 
Vermont district, recollect its situation, 


what these people did against Burgoyne, 
what they can do for us.” 


Now, this volume of the Vermont Socie- 
ty’s Proceedings is especially devoted to 
Ethan Allen. The body of it is mostly filled 
by an address on the Green Mountain hero, 
in which Gov. Clinton’s proclamation of 
February, 1778, and Allen’s rejoinder to it 
(the manifesto referred to in Sir Henry 
Clinton’s letter, as cited above) are dis- 
cussed at considerable length. It is that ad- 
dress, of course, which gives occasion 
for quoting from the documents in the 
“Facsimiles”; but observe how utterly 
meaningless and disconnected the quotation 
is made. Instead of bearing on past events, 
Sir Henry’s remark is made prospective and 
deprived of sense. 

But the next instance of misrepresenta- 
tion is worse. Gen. Clinton’s enclosure 
(Facsimile 549), the “Description of the 
District of Vermont,” is given as being 
by William Smith, Chief Justice of New 
York, and as being dated 24 December, 
1778, and as signed W. S. On what authori- 
ty it is so attributed, signed, and dated does 
not appear. Certainly not on that of Mr. 
Stevens, nor on that of the Facsimile itself, 
which shows neither date nor signature, nor 
any mention of William Smith. But this 
is not the whole of the liberty which some- 
body has taken with the document. In the 
Facsimile, it ends with the words: ‘make 
their present expiring rebellion desperate.” 
In what purports to be a reprint of it there 
are seven added lines, which prove to be 
a paragraph taken out of a letter written 
two years later (January 21, 1781) by 
Chief Justice William Smith, and grafted 
upon this document without an explanatory 
word. 

The final instance is less serious, but 
claims attention. In Facsimile 1034 (p. 151) 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton (to William Eden), 
11 Dec., 1779, encloses extracts of letters 
from Gen. Washington to Major Talmadgie 
29 May, 13 and 27 June, 1779. This letter on 
the Facsimile is described in the usual way 
A. L. S.—autograph letter signed—but in the 
appendix it is given as A L 5. From it the 
Editor misquotes: “I enclose some corre- 
spondence with Major Talmadge by which 
you will see if we want good intelligence 
he has not better. It was found in the 
Sergts (?) pocket when taken.”’ But the 
Facsimile reads: ‘‘I enclose you W’s cor- 
respondence. It was found in the 
Majr’s pocket when taken.” 

Sir Henry Clinton’s writing, always bad 
and sometimes worse, is difficult to read; 
but, in this instance, ‘‘you W’s” corre- 
spondence, ‘found in the Majr’s pocket,” is 
confirmed by the perfectly legible enclosure 
(Facsimile 1002), where, in the heading, 
“Extracts of Letters from Gen. Washington 
to Major Talmadge,” the words “taken upon 
him’”’ are added by the British General him- 
self, 

It seems proper to inquire whether the 
Vermont Historical Society approves of this 
manner of dealing with historical documents 
in the publications for which it is responsi- 
ble? Presumably it does not; but there is 
evident room for improvement in the edi- 
torial supervision of its publications. L. 
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THE MUSKALLONGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In the kind review in the Nation (p. 
217) of McCarthy’s ‘Familiar Fish,’ the re- 
viewer asks “whether it is true that the 
muskallonge is found in the upper Ohio val- 
ley.” It is true. The writer has seen speci- 
mens from Chautauqua Lake. It was de- 
scribed as ‘‘Esox salmoneus,”’ from the Ohio 
River, by Rafinesque in 1818, and as ““Esox 
ohiensis’” from Mahoning River in 1854 by 
Kirtland. It also occurs in Conneaut Lake. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., 
September 18, 1900. 


GRAY’S LADDER OF ROPES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: What was the exact nature of the 
practical joke that drove the poet Gray from 
Peterhouse to Pembroke Hall? The question 
is not very important in itself, but it pos- 
sesses a certain curious interest, and its 
solution may throw some light on the rough- 
and-ready way in which literary biography 
is written. There is also a sentimental in- 
terest about it. No right-feeling person 
likes to think that Gray was ducked in a 
tub of water. There are brutalities enough 
in the social annals of the last century, in 
all conscience, and if this particularly stupid 
atrocity can ‘be expunged from the records 
we ought to be thankful. Happily, it can be 
expunged, as what follows will prove be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

The vulgate text of the adventure may be 
given in the words of Mr. Leslie Stephen in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’: 

“In January, 1/56, he ordered a rope-ladder 
from London. Some noisy young 
gentlemen at Peterhouse placed a tub of 
water under his windows and raised an alarm 
of fire. Gray descended his ladder and found 
himself in the tub. The authorities 
at Peterhouse treated the perpetrators of this 
ingenious practical joke more leniently than 


Gray desired. He thereupon moved to Pem- 
broke.” 


For this form of the story Mr. Stephen 
cites Archibald Campbell’s ‘Sale of Authors,’ 
and no other authority has ever been found. 
Mr. Gosse, in his Life of Gray in the “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters,’ gives substantially the 
same account, but in greater detail and with 
a few vivid narrative touches. His authority 
is also Campbell, upon whom both he and 
Mr. Stephen seem to rely completely. One 
would infer from their way of speaking that 
Campbell’s narrative bore manifest signs of 
trustworthiness. In fact, however, it bears 
signs of the opposite quality. 

Archibald Campbell, whose ‘Lexiphanes’ is 
remembered because it is mentioned in Bos- 
well’s Johnson, published his ‘Sale of Au- 
thors’ anonymously in 1767. It is a dialogue 
in imitation of Lucian’s ‘Sale of Philoso- 
phers,’ and is not lacking in rough humor. 
Apollo and Mercury, to pay off their debts, 
have resolved to dispose of a miscellaneous 
lot of authors at public auction. To collect 
the authors has been found somewhat diffi- 
cult. Gray, in particular, was hard to catch. 
When he is produced before the bidders, he 
appears ‘‘wrapt up in a watchman’s coat,’ 
and Mercury, the auctioneer, explains the 
strange sight as follows: 

“You must know, having made many un- 
successful attempts to catch this great poet, 
I was at last obliged to have recourse to 


stratagem. Though he has a great deal of 
poetical fire, nobody indeed more, yet is he 





extremely afraid of culinary fire, and keeps 
constantly by him a ladder of ropes to guard 
against all accidents of that sort. Knowing 
this, I hired some watchmen to raise the 
alarm of fire below his windows. Immediate- 
ly the windows were seen to open, and the 
poet descending in his shirt by his ladder. 
Thus we caught him at last, and one of the 
watchmen, to prevent his nerves being total- 
ly benumbed by frigorific torpor, lent him 
his great coat." 


Campbell adds, in a footnote, a frank 
disclaimer, admitting that he knows noth- 
ing about the truth of the story: ‘“‘The sto- 
ries of the fire and the ladder, and silver 
tea-tongs, are reported, though perhaps 
they have no other foundation than what 
may justify a harmless pleasantry, in a 
work of this sort.’’ The anecdote of the tea- 
tongs, which occurs elsewhere in the ‘Sale,’ 
is an absurd and indecent jest, intended to 
satirize the poet's fastidiousness. No biog- 
rapher has thought it worth a moment's 
attention. Yet, for Campbell, it rested on 
the same authority as the tale of the fire 
and the ladder—that is, on no authority at 
all. He knew both stories as facetious anec- 
dotes,* and reproduced them without vouch- 
ing for them. Even Campbell had never 
heard of the tub and the ducking. There is 
not a word of it in the dialogue. It should 
be added that Campbell was a_ Scottish 
purser in the navy, and had no connections 
with the literary, social, and academic cir- 
cles to which Gray belonged. 

There is, however, a first-rate witness, 
whose testimony has been printed for 
many years, but has been systematically 
overlooked. This is the Rev. John Sharpe, 
who was a fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege when the affair took place. In a letter 
of Mr. Sharpe's, dated March 12, 1756, and 
published in Nichol’s ‘Illustrations,’ vol. vi., 
p. 805, we have the following paragraph: 

“Mr. Gray, our elegant Poet, and delicate 
Fellow Commoner of Peter-house, has just 
removed to Pembroke-hall, in resentment 
of some usage he met with at the former 
piace. The case is much talked of, and is 
this. He is much afraid of fire, and was a 
great sufferer in Cornhill; he has ever 
since kept a ladder of ropes by him, soft 
as the silky cords by which Romeo ascend- 
ed to his Juliet, and has had an iron ma- 
chine fixed to his bedroom window. The 
other morning, Lord Percival and some 
Petrenchians, going a hunting, were deter- 
mined to have a little sport before they set 
out, and thought it would be no bad diver- 
sion to make Gray bolt, as they called it 
so ordered their man Joe Draper to roar out 
fire. A delicate white night-cap is said to 
have appeared at the window; but finding 
the mistake, retired again to the couch. 
The young fellows, had he descended, were 
determined, they said, to have whipped the 
butterfly up again.” 


Mr. Sharpe’s letter was written only six 
days after the date (March 6) of Gray’s ad- 
nussion to Pembroke. His account tallies 
with the hints in Gray’s own letter of 
March 25 (to Wharton), with Mason’s note 
in his ‘Memoirs of Gray,’ 1765, pp. 241-2, 
and with the MS. memoranda quoted 
in Wordsworth's ‘Social Life at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century,’ p. 
689. 

The successive accretions to this simple 
are instructive. Gray rose and 
looked out of the window. Gray ran down 
the ladder in his night-gown. Gray fell into 
a tub of water at the foot of the ladder. 
Cray was chilled and had to be wrapped up 
in a watchman’s coat, Gray was so over- 


anecdote 





"Gompare, also, Walpole’s letter to Mason, April 
17, 1774, aud Mason's reply, April 24, 





come that he had to be “carried into the 
college by the friendly Stonehewer, who 
now appeared on the scene.” The last touch, 
which brings in Gray's friend Stonehewer, 
as a deus ex machina, will be recognized as 
Mr. The suggestion for it is no 
deubt Gray's mention of Stonehewer as a 
witness to the “minute circumstances” 
which led to the quarrel with Peterhouse 
(letter to Wharton, March 25, 1755). Crescié 
eundo. G. L. K. 


7osse's. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, September 13, 1900 


DATA. 

TO THE Epitor or THe NATION 

Sir: Permit me to call attention to the in- 
creasing use of the word data as a singular 
noun. As an illustration, I quote the fol- 
lowing sentence from an address delivered 
before the National Educational Associa- 
tion last July by a professor tn the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: 

“There has been a growing tendency to 
crowd chidren’s minds with data about 
literature, in the evident belief that this 


data is in some mysterious way a training 
in literature.” 


A colleague informs me that, at a recent 
meeting of a leading scientific association, 
the “this data” was used al- 
most exclusively in referring to tables of 
figures, groups of formulae, etc. 

FRED. NEWTON ScortT. 


or Micntoaan, September 18, 1900 


expression 


UNIVERSITY 


Notes. 


In conjunction with Methuen & Co., Lon- 
don, G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish a se- 


ries entitled ‘“‘Library of Standard Litera- 


ture,’ and consisting in large part of re- 
prints of masterpieces; but it will also em- 
brace works which have never been re 


printed or have been long out of print, or 
printed in limited editions. Great pains will 
be bestowed on textualaccuracy, and scholar- 
ly notes and introductions are promised 
Poems of Spenser, Milton, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson; Bos 
well’s Johnson; Smith's ‘Wealth of Nations’; 
Butler’s ‘Analogy’; Hobbes’s 

Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’; 
‘Biographia Literaria’; 
Thomas Ellwood's Diary; Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters; Gibbon’s Memoirs (edited by Dr. Birk 

beck Hill), are some of the earlier announce- 
ments—all English Paget Toynbee's 
Italian text of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ 

The 
braces the following titles, 
the first 
of the writings of James Madison, running 
uniform 


‘Leviathan’; 
Coleridge's 


Macaulay's ‘Essays’; 


save 
Messrs. Putnam’s fuller fall list em 
among others: 
volume of Gaillard Hunt's edition 
to six or seven volumes, in style 
with the same firm's Jefferson, Washington, 
Franklin, ete.; ‘Roger Ludlow, the Colonial 
Lawmaker (1590-1664)," by John M. Taylor; 
the Scotch-Irish 
America,’ by Charles A. Hanna; ‘Historic 
Towns of the Southern States,’ edited by 
Lyman P. Powell; ‘North Americans of Yes- 
terday,’ by Frederick 8. the 
second volume of Dr. Morgan Dix's ‘History 
of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City 
of New York’; the third part of Blok’s 
‘History of the People of the Netherlands’; 
a translation, by the Rev. L. H. Schwab, of 
Nippold’s ‘The Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century’; the final four (of six) volumes, to 


‘History of Families of 


Dellenbaugh; 
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be sold separately, of Louis Creswicke’s 
‘South Africa and the Transvaal War’; 
‘George Selwyn; His Letters and his Life,’ 
edited by E. S. Roscoe and Helen Clergue; 
‘Milton,’ by Walter Raleigh; ‘Daniel O’Con- 
nell and the Revival of National Life in 
Ireland,’ by Robert Dunlop; ‘The Rossettis, 
Dante Gabriel and Christina,’ by Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary; ‘More Famous Homes of 
Great Britain, and their Stories,’ edited by 
A. H. Selwyn; ‘Four Great Venetians: 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese,’ by 
Frank Preston Stearns; ‘The Life and Times 
of Omar Khayy4m,’ by Prof. E. Denison 
Ross; ‘The Dawn of Feminism: Studies of 
the Women of the Renaissance,’ by R. de 
Maulde la Claviére; ‘Care of the Consump- 
tive,’ by Dr. Charles Fox Gardiner; and 
‘The Revolver, and How to Use It,’ by Wal- 
ter Winans. 

Harper & Bros. will publish during the 
autumn Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘Eleanor,’ 
iu two volumes, and ‘Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance: A Personal Retrospect of 
American Authorship,’ by William Dean 
Howells, richly illustrated. 

Furthe: announcements from Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, are ‘The Problem of Asia,’ 
by Capt. A. T. Mahan; ‘In South Africa with 
Buller,’ by Capt. George Clarke Musgrave; 
‘The Hidden Servants,’ old stories told again 
by Francesca Alexander; and ‘In and 
Around the Grand Canyon,’ by George 
Wharton James, with thirty full-page plates 
and seventy illustrations in the text. 

FitzGerald’s ‘Rubdiyat’ is once more to be 
luxuriously got up, this time by the Never- 
nod Press of Boone, Iowa, in a square oc- 
tavo, of which only 250 copies will be print- 
ed, ‘ 
Henry George, jr.’s, Life of his father; ‘A 
Woman Tenderfoot,’ by Grace Gallatin Se- 
ton-Thompson; ‘The Autobiography of a 
Tomboy,’ by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder; and 
‘On the Wing of Occasion,’ stories of civil- 
war time, by Joel Chandler Harris, who bids 
good-bye to journalism, are to be published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Century Co. will issue in October 
Richard Whiteing’s ‘Paris of To-day,’ with 
André Castaigne’s illustrations; ‘Colonial 
Days and Ways,’ by Helen Evertson Smith, 
with illustrations by Harry Fenn; ‘Bread 
Line,’ a story of journalistic endeavor, by 
Albert Bigelow Paine; and ‘My Winter Gar- 
den [on the Gulf of Mexico],’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 

Nearly ready from B. P. Dutton & Co. are 
the ‘Letters of Thomas Edward Brown.’ 

A Dante Calendar, with specially translat- 
ed passages, and decorations by the hand of 
Blanche McManus, printed in three colors, 
is forthcoming from EdwinS, Gorham, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 

Further information requires that we 
should add something to our recent brief 
notice of ‘The Memoirs of the Baroness 
Cécile de Courtot’ (Holt). This work was 
coufessedly a modern patchwork based up- 
on old letters and an old journal, but ‘‘edit- 
ed’ freely by Moritz von Kaltisenberg, in 
whose family the papers had come down. 
We have recently learned that, while Herr 
von Kaisenberg maintains the authenticity 
of his documents, he introduced the charac- 
ter of the Vicomte de Trellissac out of his 
own imagination. The matter is discussed 
in a series of letters published by the Lon- 
don Times (see particularly under date May 
5, 1900). Herr von Kaisenberg, in a letter 
to Mr. Heinemann, asserts that “he has 


4 





conscientiously used his sources, and pro- 
tests that no historian who has not at the 
same time been an eye-witness can do 
more.” He gives the full name of his he- 
roine, Cécile Blisabeth de Cissiy, and also 
of her family, Courtot de Cissiy. Her bro- 
ther, he says, was Bishop of Auxerre. On 
the other hand, Lady Blennerhassett calls 
the piece a “barefaced forgery.’’ In so far 
as our word of criticism was favorable, it 
rested upon a certain quality of readable- 
ness which the volume has. 

The punctual autumn overflow of reprints, 
at reduced prices or in more ornamented 
guise, or with some other fresh lure for the 
book-lover, has begun in force. In the first 
category are Frederic Harrison’s ‘The Mean- 
ing of History, and Other Historical Pieces,’ 
Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ as Represented in 
Art,’ and (in a single volume) the ‘Letters 
of Matthew Arnold’—all from Macmillan. 
The letters, if disappointing as a whole, 
contain much food for thought. Our eye 
lights, in 1870, on this characterization of 
Lord Salisbury: ‘‘He is a dangerous man, 
though, and chiefly from his ‘want of any 
true sense and experience of literature and 
its beneficent function. Religion he knows, 
and physical science he knows; but the im- 
mense work between the two, which is for 
literature to accomplish, he knows nothing 
of.” And this regards the Italians: ‘‘Their 
real danger is, that their upper and richer 
class is so formed on the model of the upper 
and ricber class in France, corrupted like 
them, and likely to prove, when any pinch 
comes, enervated, too, like them. . .. I 
am inclined to believe in a fund of virtue, 
and consequently of strength, somewhere or 
other in the great mass of the French na- 
tion, more than in that of the Italian.’ 

From the same house come two volumes 
of five of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ in the 
admirable ‘‘Library of English Classics.”’ In 
these Mr. A. W. Pollard packs the ten of 
the edition of 1839, and rescues from the 
abridgment of 1848 whatever Lockhart 
might have originally incorporated in 
the full work. We could wish that a biog- 
raphy whose interest owes little to the 
constructive powers of the author had been 
printed in a more helpful manner by dis- 
tinction of type between text and extract. 
Perhaps (in view of the generous type here 
used) five volumes might have become four, 
and yet been made more readable. 

In the output of the Dent-Macmillan 
pocket ‘‘Temple Classics,’’ Caxton’s ‘Golden 
Legend’ proceeds with volumes 8 and 4, while 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays’ are begun, and we have 
Hazlitt’s ‘Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers’ in one volume, Gulliver in one 
(with twelve illustrations by A. Rackham), 
Milton’s ‘Areopagitica, and Other Tracts’ 
in one, supervised by Professor Vaughan 
with “special attention to the hitherto 
somewhat neglected matter of the right 
paragraphing of Milton’s prose.”” But what 
is noticeable here is the number of para- 
graphs beginning with ‘‘And.”’ 

Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island’ is clothed 
anew by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and fur- 
nished with capital illustrations by Wal 
Paget. Best of all, these are actually cut 
on wood, and hence the paper is a dull 
white without a glaze. What a relief it is 
from the everlasting ‘process’ and its 
blinding sheen. 

The handsome third volume of the Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston) covers the transactions 





for the years 1895-’97, but in continuation 
of volume i.; volume fi., not yet ready, hav- 
ing been reserved for the Commissions and 
Instructions of the Royal Governors of the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay. A large 
number of obituaries of deceased members— 
Dr. B. A. Gould, Martin Brimmer, John F. 
Andrew, and Edward Wigglesworth, to cite 
those of whom portraits are furnished— 
constitute a marked feature. We specify, 
among many interesting and valuable pa- 
pers, Mr. John Noble’s, on the trial and 
punishment of crime in colonial and pro- 
vincial times, and Mr. A. P. C. Griffin’s 
bibliography of the historical publications 
of the New England States. We have al- 
ready mentioned Mr. Albert Matthews’s dis- 
cussion of the origin of the Americanism 
“campus.”’ There is a full index, prepared 
by Miss Elizabeth H. Connolly. Evidently, 
we have in this flourishing Society the 
source of a very superior quality of his- 
toric production. 

The Royal Historical Society, London, has 
just issued a volume that will interest those 
who would learn more of the expedition 
which Cromwell sent to the West Indies 
against the Spanish possessions, and which 
resulted in the conquest of Jamaica, after 
a dismal failure at San Domingo. The edi- 
tor of the volume in question is Mr. Charles 
Harding Firth, author of the Life of Crom- 
well lately reviewed in these columns. Along 
with the ‘Narrative’ of General Venables 
Mr. Firth has published numerous papers 
bearing upon the expedition. Every docu- 
ment is elaborately annotated, and the edi- 
tor has written a preface full of interest. 
There is much truth in the concise saying 
of Mrs. Venables, wife of the General: “A 
wicked army it was, and sent out without 
arms and provisions.”” For want of other 
food, the soldiers had to eat dogs, horses, 
and mules, thus anticipating, by two cen- 
turies and a half, the experiences of British 
troops in South Africa. Besides the want 
of arms and provisions, the expedition suf- 
fered from the lack of coéperation between 
Venables and Sir William Penn, the Admi- 
ral. Cromwell rightly sent them both to the 
Tower, on their return to England, and 
would not reémploy either of them in the 
public service. Once in possession of Ja- 
maica, Cromwell determined to keep and to 
colonize it. Of the efforts to induce colo- 
nists from New England to settle there, and 
of other measures for the retention of the 
island, Mr. Firth has given a succinct and 
admirable account in his Life of the Pro- 
tector, in a chapter devoted to ‘‘Cromwell’s 
Colonial Policy.’ 

The special feature of the September Bul- 
letin of the Boston Public Library is a list 
of text-books at present used in the public 
schools of the city. These five hundred 
titles on a multiplicity of subjects, many of 
them of books for the younger scholars, 
forcibly suggest the question whether our 
educational system is not putting the mere 
acquisition of knowledge too far above the 
training of the mental powers. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington) for August contains as its 
principal article an illustrated account of 
the Colorado Desert by D. P. Barrows. 
Among the other contents are a description 
of the work of Charles Hose in Borneo, a 
reply to Professor Heilprin’s assertions in 
regard to an assumed recent decline of the 
level of Lake Nicaragua, and a notice of 
Henry Gannett’s report on the Forest Re- 
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serves of the United States, with a map. 
There is also a large-scale War Department 
map of northeastern China, including the 
coast as far south as Shanghai, which will 
be much prized. 

Three articles, at least, distinguish the 
October number of the Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine of History and Biography. Two are 
but begun, the first being a _ noticeably 
agreeable “Life of Margaret Shippen, W‘fe 
of Benedict Arnold,’’ by Lewis Burd Walk- 
er, accompanied by a pencil-sketch of 
her and her astonishing headdress, made 
by Major André. The second is a con- 
tribution to the history of lithography in 
this country, being a sketch of the career 
of Albert Newsam, a deaf-mute who prac- 
tised the art in Philadelphia. The list of 
his portraits executed on stone is to be 
continued. ‘he third feature is a facsimile 
of the entire No. 2 of Franklin’s short-lived 
Philadelphische Zeitung (June 24, 1732). 
Eye of antiquarian had not seen a copy of 
this paper till, “by the merest accident,”’ 
the Rev. Amos Stapleton of Carlisle, Pa., 
discovered this second number “among 
some old deeds during one of his ministe- 
rial journeys,’’ and secured it for the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The account of the silk industry of Lyons 
in the Consular Reports for September is 
suggestive as showing the progress of in- 
dustrial education. There are two institu- 
tions for teaching silk manufacture: the 
commercial school for foreigners, number- 
ing generally from 250 to 300, and the mu- 
nicipal school for Lyonnese youth, with 300 
to 400 pupils. Here everything is taught, 
from the “breeding of the silk-worm to the 
weaving of the finest stuffs for wearing, 
upholstering, mural decoration, and artistic 
embroidery.”’ It is a significant fact that, 
in the commercial school, ‘‘some of the 
machinery bears the mark of a Philadel- 
phia or Paterson manufacturer.” Though 
there is a steady annual increase of the 
business, the proportion of raw silk raised 
in France is rapidly diminishing, as the 
land can be used more profitably for vine- 
yards, orchards, and vegetable gardens 
than for raising cocoons. The cosmopoli- 
tan character of the industry is shown in 
the names given to the various tints, as, 
Cuba, Colorado, Manila, Khartum, ete. ‘In 
a book of sample colors containing nearly 
one thousand distinct tones, one is denom- 
inated ‘Hobson.’ It is a clear, bright blue, 
with a score of finely graded tints.” 

The bibliography of the geographical lit- 
erature of the year 1899, published as the 
September number of the Annales de 
Géographie, includes the titles of 962 pub- 
lications, articles in journals, proceedings 
of societies, and Government documents. 
The descriptive notes, prepared by experts 
of different nationalities, are explanatory 
and critical, and often contain valuable in- 
formation. In point of number of titles, 
the United States leads all other countries. 
The apparent tendency is to broaden the 
scope of the work by including some pub- 
lications not strictly geographical, but re- 
lating to the allied sciences of zoblogy, 
mineralogy, botany, etc. It is questionable, 
however, whether it is wise thus to in- 
crease the size of the volume, and hence 
to diminish ease of reference. The index 
contains the names of authors and travellers. 


~There are books enough and to spare 
for whose existence it is hard to guess the 
reason, but one can account for most of them 








more readily than for Mr. C. F. Carter’s 
‘The Wedding-Day in Literature and Art’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mr. Carter, finding 
that “not more than one hundred and eighty 
paintings in Europe and America have as 
theme incidents of the wedding-day,” has 
thought it worth his while to gather the 
choicest wedding-day masterpieces of paint- 
er, poet, and novelist, to enrich them with 
reproductions of appropriate paintings, and 
to set off the whole with a cover tastefully 
ornamented with orange blossoms. Now the 
death of Ajax is one of the finest things in 
the Greek drama, but it is generally agreed 
that Sophocles erred when he added the 
details of the funeral. Possibly it is a per- 
ception of the same risk of anti-climax that 
has inspired novelists with that wariness 
in avoiding the incidents of the wedding-day 
which Mr. Carter laments. Decidedly, the 
emotional pitch is lowered over the dis- 
cussion of the presents and of routes for the 
wedding-tour; and some slight assurance 
that the hero and heroine actually “married 
and lived happily ever after’’ is enough for 
most readers. At any rate, a collection 
such as this is very dull reading. With the 
amiable desire that “those who cannot or 
will not marry may at least contemplate 
the conjugal felicity of others from as many 
points of view as possible,’’ Mr. Carter cf- 
fers his dejected and recalcitrant readers 
no less than eighty descriptions of the trials 
of wedding festivities. We imagine that the 
impression on the ordinary mind is likely 
to be, if anything, strongly deterrent from 
such an ordeal. In any case, the literary 
value of such extracts, taken apart from 
their context, is of the slightest. 


—One result of the Indian mutiny was the 
convincing of the Mohammedans that the 
very existence of their religion was endan- 
gered by this overthrow of the masses of 
believers, who seemed to have every advan- 
tage on their side, by a handful of unbe- 
lievers. To save Mohammedanism became 
from that time the engrossing aim of many 
of the followers of the Prophet—that for 
which they are now straining every nerve, 
or, to use their own words, “breaking their 
lives to bits.” They early recognized the 
vital importance of educating men to meet 
the assaults on Islam by rival faiths. With 
this end in view, they founded in 1866, at 
Deoband, in the Northwestern Provinces, 
an Arabic College which is already justify- 
ing a claim to rank in importance with 
those of Cairo, Tunis, and Kairuan. From 
au account of this institution in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer (London) for Au- 
gust, it appears that the government is 
vested in a manager and a board of coun- 
cillors, ten in number, residing in different 
parts of India. The teaching staff consists 
of eighteen professors, with salaries rang- 
ing from five to fifty rupees a month. The 
course is eight years, and there are twenty- 
one classes in the following subjects: Ety- 
mology, syntax, rhetoric, prosody, Arabic 
literature, logic, philosophy, geometry, as- 
tronomy, algebra, mensuration, medicine 
(the so-called Greek system in vogue in 
India among native doctors), controversy, 
theology, theory and practice of Mohamme- 
dan law, the traditions, and commentaries 
on the Koran. Every student goes through 
the whole course, and on graduation is pre- 
sented with a turban and a diploma, in 
which he is certified to be a Maulvi, or Mos- 
lem Doctor of Divinity. At the close of 
1898 there were 239 students, mostly from 





India, though some came from Central Asia 
and Siam—all men of mature age, thirty- 
five to forty. “Not a few are Maulvis in 
their own land, who have come here to 
perfect their studies."” About half were sup- 
ported by their relatives and friends, others 
by scholarships, prizes, and the college 
funds. “Foreign students are fed system- 
atically by the people of certain streets in 
Deoband. The food is collected by local 
headmen, helped by volunteers, and por- 
tioned out at various mosques. Those so 
provided for now number forty-four.”” To 
secure this help the student must have at- 
tained a certain standard, and the aid 
ceases should he become negligent. The 
library contains a large collection of good 
books, housed in three rooms and neatly 
arranged. The funds are raised chiefly by 
annual subscriptions; the receipts for the 
year 1897-’98 having been nearly ten thou- 
sand rupees. The graduates, all orthodox 
Mohammedans of the most rigid and anti- 
quated type, number some five hundred, and 
are scattered throughout India, as incum- 
bents of mosques, private chaplains, and in 
other occupations. Many wander about beg- 
ging their bread, and the fact that this 
education does not “fit men for the world’s 
work”’ is beginning to {mpress itself on the 
people. There {fs already a widespread de- 
sire among Moslems that the preparatory 
school attached to the college should be ifn 
part industrial, or give instruction on the 
new Western lines. Such changes have been 
successfully resisted thus far, as destructive 
of the end for which the college was es- 
tablished. 


—Similar to the pompous titles peculiar 
to the Byzantine Empire, but going far be- 
yond any of them, is one, dating from a 
somewhat remote period, still kept up itn 
certain parts of India. Its correct Sanskrit 
form, from which its modernization differs 
solely by terminating in j instead of ja, is 
Vahdrajadhiraja, “supreme being (adhirdja) 
of great kings.” In English official phraseol- 
logy, however, it ordinarily figures as Ma- 
haraj-Dhiraj, not unlike which, only that 
Dhiraj has no meaning whatever, would be 
Constantin-Politan for Constantinopolitan. 
If, then, a well-known Hindoo title has been 
popularly dealt with as above, slight is the 
wonder that Indian proper names should 
occasionally be metamorphosed past all 
recognition. And this fate has befallen the 
name of the energetic Asiatic who, from 
the days of Orme onward, has been desig- 
nated, in the pages of scores of writers, 
as Omichund. So the victim of Clive’s un- 
scrupulousness is styled even by the Orien- 
talist Professor H. H. Wilson, who, besides, 
tacitly agrees with all his predecessors in 
assuming that he was a Hindoo. Following 
in the beaten track, Lord Macaulay repre- 
sents him as such in faith, and attributes 
to him “in large measure. ... the Hindoo 
vices, servility, greediness, and treachery.” 
Adopting, again, the established view, the 
distinguished essayist has it that he was of 
a race his characterization of which has 
sullied his reputation for justice in the eyes 
of thousands whose ancestors, when he was 
serving in Bengal, had he understood them, 
he could not but have esteemed. We refer, 
of course, to the cruel libel: “What the 
horns are to the buffalo, what the paw Is 
to the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, 
what beauty, according to the old Greek 
song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. 
Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate 
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tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chi- 
canery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of the people of 


the lower Ganges.’’ Only as _ good 
rhetoric, misapplied, can this be ac- 
cepted. Of no. religionists, regard- 


ed asa class, and of no community, 
its religion left unconsidered, can this de- 
scription be verified. With the writer of 
this note, after having divided upwards of 
half a century, as a resident, between India 
and Great Britain, it is a settled convic- 
tion that on no ground have the generality 
of Hindoos, Bengalees included, a less sub- 
stantial title to respect than have the gen- 
erality of Englishmen, and that the former 
could give the latter no points in matters 
of practical heathenism. To return to the 
so-called Omichund, though his name has 
appeared, in some very recent books, as 
Oomachurun or Um@acharan, and also as 
Umeenchund or Aminchand, it is, at last, 


irrefragably demonstrated that it was 
Amirchand, or, in common = speiling, 
Umeerchund. Documents still preserved 


in the archives of the High Court of 
Caleutta evidence, farther, that he was 
a Sikh, a follower of the heresiarch Nanak, 
and, therefore, was as little a Hindoo as a 
Mormon is a Christian. Nor was he a Ben- 
galee, but a native of the Punjab, domi- 
ciled at Calcutta, where he accumulated an 
immense fortune. For these discoveries we 
are indebted to an article by Baboo Sarada- 
churun Mitra, translated in an enterprising 
Calcutta weekly, Reis and Rayyet, a journal 
which merits a much wider popularity than 
it has hitherto achieved. 


GOWER. 


The Complete Works of John Gower. Ed- 
ited from the manuscripts, with introduc- 
tions, notes, and glossaries, by G. C. Ma- 
caulay. Vol. I. The French Works. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Henry 
Frowde. 


John Gower has long been classified as a 
literary ‘“‘worthy”’ of a well-recognized type 

as a person, that is to say, whose impor- 
tance in literary history is considerable, 
though his talents were of a humble order. 
This position is due not merely to Gower’s 
relations with Chaucer (though these are in- 
teresting enough if they could only be made 
out to one’s satisfaction), nor to his trilin- 
gual productivity (though that has much sig- 
nificance for the student), nor yet to the 
reputation which he enjoyed in his own 
time, and which persisted for centuries as 
a fact and for other centuries as a tradition. 
It is due rather to his representative charac- 
ter. He is the embodiment of Middle Eng- 
lish respectability in literature. He had all 
the qualities which make up a comfortable 
conservatism. He had received a first-rate 
conventional education, he possessed a suffi- 
clent estate, his leisure was abundant, and 
he liked to moralize. Add to these advan- 
tages two others—a clear and fluent style 
and a complete lack of imagination—and you 
have no despicable equipment for a man who 
is to put on record the social, moral, and re- 
ligious conventionalities of his age. ‘The 
powers that be are ordained of God” was a 
text which Gower took very literally. This 
is an evil world, to be sure, and it grows 
worse and worse every day. Meantime, since 
we cannot improve it, we must take care to 
be virtuous ourselves, and above all things to 








discourage innovation, which can never be 
improvement. 

It has been said that Englishmen like to 
read things that bore them, and the former 
popularity of the Rambler and ‘Rasselas’ is 
often cited to prove this dictum. One is 
sometimes tempted to add the ‘Confessio 
Amantis’ to the list. But, on the whole, this 
would be hardly just. The ‘Confessio’ is 
pretty dull, but it can be read. Besides, it 
contains many good stories—some of the best 
that people know—though they are told with 
an exasperating monotony, and with little 
conception of their good points. 

A real edition of Gower has long been 
a desideratum. In 1857, Dr. Reinhold Pauli 
published the ‘Confessio Amantis’ in three 
handsome volumes, beautifully printed. The 
title-page declares that the poem is ‘‘edited 
and collated with the best manuscripts,” but 
the words are very misleading. Dr. Pauli 
was a respectable historian, but his knowl- 
edge of Middle English was far from exact, 
nor is it clear that he had any just concep- 
tion of his editorial duties. Indeed, it was 
almost a literary crime to intrust this par- 
ticular task to his hands. The text which 
he produced is well known to be utterly un- 
trustworthy, every page swarming with lin- 
guistic monstrosities. The alleged ‘‘colla- 
tion,” so far from benefiting the work, gave 
the finishing touches to its deformity. The 
baffled student never knows when the editor 
is following this or that manuscript, or when 
he is emending in accordance with his own 
strange ideas of English morphology. In a 
word, Pauli gave neither a good eclectic 
text nor a diplomatic copy of a single man- 
uscript. His edition has no variants, no 
notes, and no glossarial references. Bad as 
it is, however, it filled the market, and for 
forty years has stood square in the way of 
anything better. Professor Morley’s one- 
volume edition in the ‘‘Carisbrooke Library” 
has even less scientific consequence than the 
Pauli. 

The ‘Vox Clamantis,’ Gower’s Latin poem, 
was edited by Mr. Coxe for the Roxburgh 
Club—that is, it was not published at all. 
Copies have always been very hard to get 
and prices prohibitive. A few French poems 
were made accessible by Professor Stengel 
in his ‘Ausgaben und Abhandlungen.’ The 
‘Speculum Meditantis’ no man had ever seen. 

Such was the condition of ‘‘Gower phil- 
ology’? when Mr. Macaulay made his sur- 
prising discovery in 1895—a lucky accident 
to which we owe the present edition of the 
Complete Works. Mr. Macaulay was con- 
vinced that if Gower’s lost ‘Speculum Medi- 
tantis’ should ever turn up, the title would 
prove to be ‘Speculum Hominis.’ ‘‘Meditan- 
tis,’ he believed, was an afterthought, in- 
tended to make a jingle with ‘Confessio 
Amantis’ and ‘Vox Clamantis.’ He chanced 
to mention his opinion to Mr. Jenkinson, of 
the Cambridge University Library, who at 
once put into his hands an anonymous 
“Mirour de l'Omme,” a manuscript which he 
had lately given to the Library. It did not 
take Mr. Macaulay long to decide that here 
was Gower’s lost work. The evidence, 
which the reader may find in the Introduc- 
tion, is conclusive, and we are now in pos- 
session of all three of the large books on 
which the poet’s head rests in his effigy in 
St. Saviour’s Church. 

Mr. Macaulay’s discovery brought heavy 
duties with it. The Delegates of the Clar- 


endon Press, when approached with a pro- 
posal for a new edition of the ‘Confessio 











Amantis,’ agreed, on conditionthat he would 
undertake the complete works, including the 
new-found ‘Speculum.’ This was a little 
disquieting, for the ‘Speculum,’ even in its 
slightly mutilated form, contains thirty 
thousand lines, and is of a dulness almost 
beyond example. Fortunately, Mr. Macau- 
lay had courage, and volume i. is now be- 
fore us, a monument alike to the skill and 
patience of the editor, and to the liberal 
spirit of the great publishing establishment 
which has deserved so well of scholars for 
so many years. The whole work will consist 
of four volumes, uniform with Professor 
Skeat’s “Oxford Chaucer.’ Volume i. con- 
tains the French Works—that is, besides the 
‘Mirour de l’Omme,’ the ‘Cinkante Balades’ 
and the ‘Traitié pour essampler les Amantz 
marietz,’ short documents of considerable 
interest. The English works (principally 
the ‘Confessio Amantis’) will occupy vol- 
umes ii. and iii., and the Latin works vol- 
ume iv. We are informed that the sec- 
ond and third volumes are in the press. 

The ‘Mirour de l’Omme’ is one of the most 
portentous products of the medieval disease 
of allegory. It exemplifies the symptoms of 
that disorder to an unusual degree, for its 
monstrous size brings out every feature and 
presents it to the observer magnified many 
diameters. The plan is to a _ consider- 
able extent traditional, but apparently 
owes something to the author’s power of 
combination. Childish enough to modern 
eyes, the plot is not without ingenuity, and 
might have been susceptible of impressive 
treatment in other hands. Gower’s prolix 
tediousness, however, together with the 
aridity of his didactics and the drone of his 
monotonous versification, thwarts the design 
completely. The mind refuses to keep awake 
for more than a page at a time. We get 
no sharper impression of the whole than 
the Northern farmer got of the parson’s 
sermons. 

The poem falls into three divisions of un- 
equal length, which we may call the ‘‘Cause,”’ 
the ‘‘Condition,’’ and the ‘‘Remedy.’’ Only 
the first division is allegorical in the fullest 
sense, but the remainder of the work is, 
nevertheless, permeated with the allegorical 
spirit and framed in the allegorical manner. 
The first division expounds the causes which 
have brought mankind to its present de- 
plorable state. Though it extends to more 
than 18,000 lines, it is, in effect, only an ex- 
pansion and development of a single verse 
in the Bible—the same which Milton after- 
wards used in so different a spirit as the 
basis of his allegory of Sin and Death. 

The Devil conceived and brought forth Sin 
“of his own malice.”’ From his incestuous 
union with her, Death was born, and then, 
the mother marrying the son, there came in- 
to existence the Seven Deadly Sins. Delight- 
ing in his progeny, the Devil sent them to 
the World, who fell completely under their 
influence — making Wrath his guerroier 
(which one is tempted to translate by ‘‘war- 
lord’), Avarice his treasurer, Gluttony his 
master-butler, and Lechery his chiere amie. 
The Devil, not satisfied with procuring the 
Fall of Man, wished to effect his 
final damnation. He had brought man 
down from Paradise to Earth, he de- 
sired to bring him down from Earth 
to Hell. Accordingly, he held a_ par- 
liament, attended by Sin and her seven sons, 
by the World, and by Death, at which a plan 
was laid for Man’s utter destruction. Many 
promises were made to Man by the World and 
Sin and the Devil, and his Flesh consented to 
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be the Devil’s vassal and did homage ac- 
cordingly. But the Soul refused, and upbraided 
the Flesh, warning her solemnly to beware 
of Death, who, it appears, had been hidden 
away by the conspirators. Reason and Fear 
came to the Soul’s aid, and Fear guided 
the Flesh to the secret chamber where Death 
lurked. When the Flesh saw this horrible 
creature she was in consternation, and could 
never get him out of her mind, so that at 
jast she renounced the World and became 
reconciled with the Soul. It looked, there- 
fore, as if the Devil’s plots had come to 
naught. 

Up to this point, a certain power cannot 
be denied to the ‘Mirour de l’'Omme.’ The 
allegory is simple enough to be followed 
readily, and the conception does not lack 
impressiveness. Above all, Gower has not 
yet succumbed to the sin of prolixity that 
so easily besets him. He gets through the 
events here summarized in seven hundred 
and fifty lines—not an unreasonable num- 
ber—and his narrative has movement and is 
not much clogged by prosing. His style, 
which is always neat and often not defi- 
cient in point, is well adapted to what he 
has to tell, and the solemnity of the sub- 
ject is congenial to his temper. It would 
not be hard to designate a number of 
stanzas that take respectable rank in me- 
digwval didactic poetry, and a few that are 
fit to be compared with the lines on Death 
in the ‘Confessio Amantis’—probably the 
best passage to be found in his voluminous 
writings. We may instance the strophe in 
which Fear takes the Flesh by the hand 
and leads her to the secret chamber where 
Death, ‘‘l’orrible capitein,” lies all alone— 

“En aguaitant la Char humain, 
Quelle est sa projie natural.’’ (Vv. 709-20.) 

With the completion of the first 750 verses, 
however, begins a barren wilderness of alle- 
gory in which the reader soon loses him- 
self, and from which he will never emerge 
unless he has uncommon powers of endur- 
ance. The Devil, unabashed by his tempo- 
rary rebuff, soon devises a means to regain 
possession of Man and to accomplish his 
subjugation. He arranges a _ marriage 
between the World and each of the Deadly 
Sins. The fruits of the sevenfold union are 
a goodly family of vices; for each Sin bears 
to the World five daughters. This gives us 
thirty-five particular Vices, such as—to take 
the children of Pride as examples—Hypoc- 
risy, Vainglory, Surquidry, Boasting, and 
Disobedience—each of whom has to be de- 
scribed at considerable length. Other per- 
sonifications come in subsidiarily. Thus, 
Disobedience has various servants, Despite, 
Disdain, ‘‘Danger’’ (the famous personage 
of the ‘Roman de la Rose’), Murmuring, Re- 
bellicn, and so on, whose characters must 
also be set forth. No wonder, therefore, 
that the next real event in the story is not 
reached for thousands and thousands of 
wearisome lines. No wonder, either, that 
Man is taken prisoner by the powers of 
the Devil, and that Reason and Conscience 
find it necessary to call for divine inter- 
position. God had seven daughters, the 
Virtues, and these he gave in marriage to 
Reason that the seven Deadly Sins and 
their offspring might not fail of opponents. 
To each of the Virtues were born five 
daughters, whose qualities are duly ex- 
pounded, with a careful explication of their 
offices as set-offs to the thirty-five Vices. 
The ‘valued file’ of good and bad qualities 
fills between seventeen and eighteen thou- 





sand verses. When it comes to an end at 
last, the first part of the ‘Mirour,’ which 
we have called the ‘‘Cause,”” is concluded. 
The reasons for the present condition of man- 
kind have been schematically catalogued. 
There is continual warfare between the 
Vices and the Virtues, we are told, but, if 
one contemplates all classes of human so- 
ciety, it is evident that the evil forces have 
the upper hand. Long before this point, 
of course, the narrative, which began with 
some spirit, has been completely swamped, 
and there is no pretence of bringing it to 
a satisfying conclusion. 

Having accounted for the evil that is in 
the world, Gower proceeds to an exhaus- 
tive scrutiny of all sorts and conditions 
of men, with a view to determining what 
the moral status of humanity actually is. 
This division of the ‘Mirour,’ which we may 
call ‘“‘The Condition,’’ contains about 8,000 
verses. Beginning with the Roman curia, 
Gower works his way down through all the 
orders of the Church, convicting everybody 
of worldliness and corruption, from cardinals 
to clergons, or candidates for orders—di- 
vinity students, as one may call them. His 
accusations spare neither the secular nor 
the regular ciergy, but the begging friars 
come in for a rather large share of uncom- 
promising censure. The rulers of the world 
are next passed in review, emperors, kings, 
and great lords. Then come the military 
class, the lawyers and officers of justice, 
the merchants, the handicraftsmen, the vict- 
uallers, the tradesmen, the laborers—all as 
bad as they can be and growing worse every 
day. 

There is much curious material for the 
student of manners and customs in this part 
of the poem. Priests wear long knives at 
their girdles, with which it is presumed 
that they do not expect to make war on the 
Devil. Knights cross the sea to Prussia 
or Tartary, to do battle with the heathen— 
some for glory, some for love of their ladies, 
only a few for the kingdom of God. Drapers 
sell their cloth in dark shops, where you 
ean’t tell green from blue. Jewellers take 
in the King himself with their false gems. 
Physicians and apothecaries conspire to 
keep the patient sick and to roll up their 


accounts against him. The innkeeper 
draws ten kinds of wine from the same 
cask for the city dames who visit the 


tavern early, before they go to church or 
market. Laborers are no longer content 
with bean-bread and water for ordinary 
fare and with milk and cheese for festivals— 
it is easier nowadays to satisfy two lords 
than one peasant. Much illustration of 
Chaucer may be gleaned from this part of 
the ‘Mirour.’ Mr. Macaulay has noted several 
such things, but by no all. One 
which he omits to mention is the light 
which Gower’s denunciation of the gens du 
loy (p. 271) throws on Chaucer's man of 
law. “So gret a purchasour was nowher 
non” has usually been interpreted as mean- 
ing that Chaucer's lawyer was a skilful 
conveyancer. The words of Gower make 
it plain that the line alludes rather to the 
proverbial fondness of the lawyers of old 
times for investing in land and becoming 
country gentlemen. 

Having proved that the world is very bad 
and that it is deteriorating daily, the poet 
rather unnecessarily demonstrates, in a 
thousand verses, that all this evil comes 
from the sinfulness of man. The ‘“‘Remedy,”’ 


means 











then, is that man shall turn to God, and 
this is to be done through mediation 
of Our Lady. This third part of the 
‘Mirour’ consists in the history of the Vir 
gin, into which an account of the life of 
Christ is inserted. There is nothing to dis 
tinguish all this from countless 
works of devotion except 
neatness of the style. The manuscript is 
incomplete at the end, but an old table of 
contents assures us that but little is lost 
The ‘Cinkante Balades’ and the ‘Traité’ 
need no such particular description as the 
‘Mirour,’ for they were long ago made ac- 
cessible by Prof. Stengel. Every book has 
its unintended joke. Mr. Macaulay cracks 
his in speaking of Stengel’s edition. Ha 
refers to this as “published under the name 
of Dr. Edmund Stengel” (p. Ixxviii), adding, 
“The preface is signed with the initials D 
H.” Obviously he imagines that D. H. are 
the initials of the real editor and that Dr. 
Stengel is, for this 
umbra. 


the 


mediaval 


the unfaltering 


occasion, a nomints 
But, as our readers will immediately 
see, the mystic letters ““D. H., simply mean 
“The Editor’ (Der Herausgeber), i. e., of 
course, Dr. Stengel, and there is no jackal 
or Doppelganger involved. 

Mr. Macaulay has discharged hfs editorial 
duties in an extremely creditable manner. 
The Introduction gives a good account of 
the contents of the several 
cusses the manuscripts, and 
intelligent though not an _ exhaustive - 
treatment of Gower’s French, which 
urally presents 
interest to 
careful and learned, 
slur over difficulties which 
not quite sure of. Great 
taken to compare passages in the ‘Mirour’ 
with parallels in the 
Gower, and these are numerous 
enough to convince any skeptic 
doubts after reading the introduction. 
said of Mr 
Gower’s French. 


poems, dis- 


includes an 


nat- 
great 
are 


many points of 
The 
they do 
the 


pains have been 


linguists. notes 


and not 


editor 1s 


admitted works of 
close 


still 


and 
who 


A word must be 
discussion of This is in 
general well conducted and the 
main facts, which is all that it professes to 
attempt. 
of clearness in his conception of the history 
of the French language in England 
sometimes thwarts his presentation of the 


Macaulay's 
brings out 


Yet the editor shows a certain lack 


which 


phenomena that he has observed. He has 
a distinct tendency to overlook the differ- 
ence between a learned and more or less 
artificial literary language and a popular 
dialect. Provided these two things are kept 


distinct in the mind, it is of slight conse 
quence what name or names are applied to 
English French; but it observed 
that the nomenclature preferred by Mr. Ma- 
caulay is peculiarly well adapted 


must be 


to oblit 


erate the esssential distinction between 
them. In Gower's time there were at least 
two kinds of English French—one the di 


rect, popularly developed continuation of the 
old Anglo-Norman; the other a foreign lan- 
guage, 
ment, and in no sense the mother-tongue of 
those who used it. This second variety was 
not a descendant of the old Anglo-Norman; 
it was the attempt of well-educated Eng- 
lishmen to speak and write the French of 
France. Gower, then, wrote as good Con 
tinental French as he could, and Mr. Ma 
caulay’s statement that “he uses the same 
(or nearly the same) Anglo-Norman dialect” 
as writers like Pierre de Langtoft and Wil 
liam of Waddington is incorrect. Naturally 
Gower’s French had a decided Anglo-Nor- 


learned as an elegant accomplish 
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man coloring—there are many reasons why 
that was inevitable; but such a coloring does 
not make it a descendant of vernacular An- 
glo-Norman. Indeed, some of the forms 
which Mr. Macaulay regards as Anglo-Nor- 
man were common enough in Continental 
French. Thus he discusses the -our and -ous 
endings as if they were exclusively Anglo- 
Norman, as opposed to Continental French 
-eur and -eus. But the Reclus de Moiliens, 
with whose writings Gower was almost cer- 
tainly acquainted, exhibits practically the 
same usage as to -our and -ous that we ob- 
serve in the ‘Mirour’; and if we look at Con- 
tinental authors contemporary with Gower, 
or nearly so, we find that such endings are 
by no means unknown in Froissart, while 
Christine de Pisan and Eustache Deschamps 
have rhymes of interest in this regard. 

A similar confusion between learned and 
popular words vitiates much of what Mr. 
Macaulay says in his rather magisterial 
paragraph on the treatment of French 
by English etymologists. He has an im- 
portant principle at heart, but he miss- 
es its relation to another principle of 
equal importance. We do not wish to 
insist on such matters, however, lest we 
should seem to depreciate the editor’s work. 
He does not profess to treat the subject 
exhaustively, nor could such treatment be 
expected in an editio princeps. Though Gow- 
er’s French remains a subject requiring care- 
ful investigation—which it will abundantly 
repay—yet Mr. Macaulay’s introduction de- 
serves and will receive the approval of schol- 
ars in its main features. The Glossary un- 
dertakes to give not a mere selection of 
obsolete or unusual words, but a complete 
catalogue of Gower’s French vocabulary. It 
is a valuable adjunct to the text and a sub- 
stantial contribution to lexicography. 

‘Moral Gower” has waited long for an 
editor, but he has found a competent man at 
last. We look forward to the remaining vol- 
umes with confident expectation. 


A History of the Spanish-American War of 
1898. By Richard H. Titherington. With 
Diagrams and Index. D. Appleton & Co. 
1900. 


This history originally appeared as a 
magazine serial, but has, in the course of 
republication, been revised. It is a rival 
of Mr. Lodge’s narrative, which the author 
calls ‘‘brilllant, but highly inaccurate,’’ and 
is the result of a painstaking effort to re- 
view the facts of the conflict. So far as the 
facts are not involved in controversy, the 
author succeeds very well, and his book is, 
on the whole, the best résumé of the matter 
which we have seen. But he is no critic; 
and, perhaps because of his colorless way 
of dealing with the story, is open to the 
charge of not making it interesting. We 
have neither rhetoric nor settlement of 
points in dispute. For instance, there is the 
celebrated San Juan affair, discussed in 
chapter xii. The account seems very im- 
partial, but we get no clearer idea of what 
part the Rough Riders played in it than we 
do from Col. Roosevelt himself. Of Shafter’s 
reasons for changing his mind about with- 
drawing from Santiago, we learn nothing 
clear, though the author speaks highly of 
the General. So he does of Mr. Alger, 


though he admits that that gentleman did 
not prove “the rare and brilliant organizer 
who alone could have cut the obstructive red 








tape, and met the overwhelming needs of 
the service.’ The narrative of the explo- 
sion of the Maine is such as to suggest 
strongly the belief in the author’s mind 
that there was at least room in the evidence 
for the theory that the disaster was due to 
internal causes; in the calm light of history 
a variety of circumstances tend to throw 
doubt on the value of the Maine report (it+ 
self entirely ex parte so far as Spain was 
concerned). When Spain suggested an in- 
ternational inquiry by experts, offering to 
abide by the result in advance, whatever it 
might be, President McKinley reported the 
offer to Congress, adding that he had made 
no reply to it. Why? Because the case was 
perfectly clear? Apparently not, to judge 
by what Mr. Titherington has to say. 


What brought on the war? The author 
goes back to the case of the Virginius to 
ascertain; but that case, which had arisen 
in 1873, had been settled and forgotten when 
the war broke out. In his narrative of 
the Virginius affair, by the way, the guard- 
ed statement is made that the vessel claim- 
ed ‘‘a somewhat questionable American reg- 
istry.”” The vessel’s papers were fraudulent, 
and she had no right to fiy the American 
flag. In this part of the book the author 
has fallen into the common error of fail- 
ing to distinguish between the chain of 
events which led to the war and thé 
responsibility for it. Any one can point 
to a multitude of events, from the landing 
of Columbus down to the date of the “‘ulti- 
matum,”’ which more or less contributed to 
the final result; but when we come into the 
court of bistory, or into any forum in which 
international obligation is recognized, the 
agents we are dealing with are responsible 
human beings and responsible governments, 
and what we want to know is where the 
responsibility for the war lies. In all the 
popular accounts of wars, it is made to ap- 
pear that the war was brought on by a 
“strong current of national feeling’ about 
something or other—cruelties, outrages, 
misgovernment, bad faith. Such feelings 
might bring on war between two savage 
tribes, unprovided with governments, and 
no doubt often did in times past; but one 
of the chief uses of governments is to pro- 
vide machinery for preventing such con- 
flicts from taking place. Consequently, if 
a President, or a committee, having the 
decision of peace or war in their hands, 
and knowing that the other party to the 
controversy is willing to make all reason- 
able concéssions, allows the ‘‘clamor” for 
war to prevail, they are, in the forum of 
history and international law and custom 
and morals, just as guilty of the war as 
they would be of assassination if they blud- 
geoned a private enemy when no one was 
looking. 


Politicians who bring on wars are always 
opposed to this view of the subject; but it 
is the business of history to hold them to 
it. On whose hands is the blood of this 
war? is a question which can usually be 
answered by giving the names of certain 
human beings, but for whose decision, or 
failure to decide, the war need not have 
taken place, That the war was ‘‘inevitable,’’ 
or ‘‘predestined,’’ or “necessary’’ is rank 
nonsense for all but fatalists. This principle 
of responsibility was formerly much more 
clearly recognized by writers than it is 
now. In all the discussion about our civil 
war, about the Franco-Prussian war, it 








played a great part. Even now in England it 
plays a great part in the discussion of the 
causes of the Boer war. But our writers on 
the Spanish-American war have thus far 
displayed a great aversion to it. 

On the whole, we may say that the’author 
is quite fair, but too uncritical to deal with 
his subject in a way to carry conviction. 
His book is, however, superior to previous 
writings on this subject in the fact that 
it is not inflated, and the reader is thus 
enabled to get a pretty clear idea of the 
war, without being called upon to swell with 
indignation or dilate with patriotism over 
every commonplace event in it. As we grow 
accustomed to look at it with some eye to 
historical perspective, we see more and more 
clearly that it was a discreditable war, 
brought on purposely and unnecessarily by 
half-a-dozen politicians for their own ends; 
that it was not glorious, for the enemy were 
destroyed with little loss or risk to us. 


Matthew Lyon, the Hampden of Congress: 
A Biography. Illustrated. By J. Fairfax 
McLaughlin, LL.D. New York: Wynkoop, 
Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 1900. Illustrat- 
ed. 


Matthew Lyon, in the first decade of our 
century, was notorious for three things. He 
had spit in the face of a fellow-member of 
Congress, and had been cudgelled for that 
insult; he had been fined and imprisoned 
for a seditious publication; and he had given 
the casting vote for Jefferson as President. 
These supreme events and all known in- 
cidents in his career were set forth bv 
Pliny H. White before the Vermont His- 
torical Society, and published in 1858. 
White’s work fills 26 pages, the one before 
us 530. Clearly one book was too short or 
the other is too long. 

The Greek dictum that a big book is a 
big bore will allow no quarter to the cor- 
pulent later comer unless it has fed on such 
meat as might well have made it grow so 
great. But its new sources of information 
are a beggarly account of letters and news- 
papers. One of the two principal letters, cop- 
iedfrom the Monroe manuscripts, is a chroni- 
cle of Lyon’s merits by himself (not without 
misstatements), in an application for an of- 
fice; and it may have helped him to one 
years afterward. The other was from his 
youngest child, seventeen at his death, with 
a few family records and traditions. The 
best printed scraps were gleaned from the 
Vermont Gazette and the New York Specta- 
tor, besides several quills plucked from fret- 
ful Peter Porcupine’s paper. These mate- 
rials and other unconsidered trifles snapped 
up here and there would not naturally swell 
White’s pages to a hundred. The bulk of 
the new book which asks pardon for being 
born, turns out to be either vain repetitions 
or irrelevant digressions, uncalled-for ex- 
pansions and cumbersome padding. 

Thus, Dr. Dwight, in his ‘Travels,’ had 
mentioned Lyon’s improvements at Fair 
Haven, as ‘“‘busy mills and other water- 
works.” These five words are the text for 
a ten-page sermon about Dwight. Lyon liv- 
ed for years in Litchfield (some of them as 
a bondman, having been bought for a pair of 
stags), and hence we are treated to pages 
on Litchfield, more than one of them about 
its Law School not yet born. Lyon said in 
Congress that Randolph would do well to 
emancipate his slaves. Hence we are fully 
told in prose of Randolph's so doing, with 
@ page of poetry thrown in. Lyon was born in 
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Ireland, and so English oppressions there are 
traced to Cromwell and further through the 
ages. Lyon was a redemptioner, and a mon- 
ograph on his class is inserted. The result 
from such a heap of heterogeneous patches 
is a crazy-quilt which could not be small. 

But the three bubbles which are blown up 
into the biggest balloons—clouds like a 
man’s hand which spread till they fill the 
firmament—are, first, four months in jail 
and a thousand-dollar fine for printing that 
the President’s message was “bullying,” and 
that “Congress, who ought to have sent him 
to a madhouse, were more servile to him 
than Parliament to King George”; then, the 
single vote, feeding fat his ancient grudge 
against Adams, which shut Burr out of the 
Presidency; and, lastly, the spitting which 
brought on a beating like that of Sumner 
by Brooks, and which for the first time 
turned the national capitol into a bear-gar- 
den. These matters are dwelt on ad nauseam 
throughout more than 200 pages. Allusions 
to them, seemingly viewed as veins of gold 
enriching the vulgar earth, pervade the vol- 
ume. In respect to the altercation in Con- 
gress, the author “presents its most ab- 
horred ingredient to the eye’’ as persistent- 
iy as Bryan forced the shibboleth 16 to 1 
upon his recalcitrant votaries. By an unfair 
comparison with the ‘Merchant of Venice,”’ 
the biographer would also fain extenuate 
Lyon’s meanness. 

Several dark and grained spots on Lyon 
will not lose their tinct. As a military of- 
ficer he was cashiered by a court-martial 
for deserting his post, and so was nicknamed 
Knight of the Wooden Sword. He would have 
been arrested on his way to Congress, but 
for his privilege as a member. When one 
of the Council of Safety, he was impeached 
and condemned for concealing his accounts 
concerning confiscated property. Our author 
becomes so zealous an advocate that in his 
eyes the deed of his client, whatever in it- 
self, seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest. 
He writes well of Lyon’s activities in found- 
ing towns on the frontier fringe of both Ver- 
mont and Kentucky. His research has left 
no corner untouched. In the suppressed 
lines of the letter he obtained from the 
writer of an abolition booklet in Kentucky, 
one wonders if Lyon was shown to have be- 
come himself no less a slaveholder than 
Randolph had been. 

In Lyon’s career as an opportunist, what 
strikes us most is that Adams’s sedition law 
gave him a chance to pose among the noble 
army of martyrs, even while gaining his 
heart’s desire in politics and a 
orable name among 
free press. He was the “Hotspur,” 
not the “Hampden of Congress.’ This 
phrase, borrowed from Waddy Thompson, and 
forming the alternate title of this biogra- 
phy, suggests many a contrast rather than 
one solitary similarity to the spotless Eng- 
lish hero. A sort of greatness thrust on 
Lyon, chiefly by the tie in electoral votes 
for President, turned his head. 
sayings, when falling out with Jefferson, 
‘was, “I made him, and, by the bulls that re- 
deemed me, I can unmake him!” 
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Acetylene. By Vivian B. Lewes. Westmin- 
ster: Archibald Constable & Co.; New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. 8vo, pp. 
xxvili+-978. 


If, not so very long ago, when French an 
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ther acetylene was most economically pre- 
pared from the bromide of ethylene or by the 
imperfect combustion of a Bunsen burner, 
some diseuse de bonne aventure had told 
them that within forty years the seventh 
handbook to be devoted exclusively to this 
subject would contain over a thousand pages 
and yet be rather too condensed than other- 
wise, they would have smiled at the absurdi- 
ty of the prediction. Yet here it is; and it is 
incomparably the best upon its subject, and 
one of the most thorough, intelligent, and 
judicious digests that have ever been made 
of our knowledge of a single chemical pro- 
duct, in a narrow sense of that term, so as 
not to include water, iron, and such things. 
It is divided into three parts—the first, 
Scientific, occupying 170 pages; the second, 
Technical, 525 pages; the third, Legal and 
Miscellaneous; the rest in small! print. In or- 
der to show that our praise of the work is 
well deserved, we may mention such of the 
defects which we have noticed in its scien- 
tific part as are not too technical for our 
columns. 

Considering how important Professor 
Lewes’s own work on the luminosity of flames 
has been, it is singular that he should fail to 
remark that Edmund Davy, the original dis- 
coverer of acetylene, noticed that the fact 
that its flame is brighter than that of olefiant 
gas is contrary to Henry’s theory of the lu- 
minosity of flames. Neither does Professor 
Lewes call attention to Davy’s not noticing 
any bad smell about the gas, which shows 
that he made it purer than it was ever made 
afterwards down to recent years. 

Professor Lewes says: “In 1830 Torrey no- 
ticed in the gas mains of New York, which at 
that time were made of copper, the formation 
of a brown deposit which could be exploded 
by a blow or by heat, and which was probably 
the acetylene-copper compound.”’ This does 
not do full justice to Dr. John Torrey. One 
of the workmen engaged in replacing the 
old copper pipes by iron ones, took up one of 
the old pipes, raised it to his mouth, and 
blew through it. Instantly, an explosion 
shattered his jaw, so that he died in a few 
hours. Some pieces of the pipe having been 
sent to Dr. Torrey for examination, he came 
to the conclusion (not stated by Lewes) that 
the brown explosive powder they contained 
was a compound of copper with some hydro- 
carbon, and he would have gone further had 
not Mr. Chilton claimed a prior right to in- 
vestigate the problem without being able 
to advance towards its solution, himself, in 
any measure, great or small. 

Prof. Lewes says that ‘“‘during 1859 Boett- 
ger made some researches,” etc. But in fact 
these researches were commenced in 1852, 
and were published in 1858 in the Jahres- 
bericht des physikalischen Vereins zu Frank- 
fort-am-Main. And he not only “was of 
opinion” that the formed by 
leading lighting gas into an ammoniacal 
cuprous solution was ‘‘a compound of cop- 
per with a hydrocarbon,”’ but he proved it, 


precipitate 


|} and proved further that the hydrocarbon In 


question was one not well known to chem- 
ists, and that it existed in small proportion 
in the illuminating gas. 

The fact that Adolphe Perrot made acety- 
lene in 1858 is not mentioned; but it was 
hardly worth mention, since he failed to 


recognize its true nature. 

The first of Berthelot’s researches is said by 
Prof. Lewes to have been published in 1860. 
In fact, a note by him on the subject ap- 
This is worth 


peared in L’/nstitut for 1859. 





mention, because three days before Berthe- 
lot's first note was presented to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences on April 30, 1860, Vic- 
tor Sawitsch had shown that monobrom- 
ethylene treated with caustic alkali would 
sive this new gas, as it was then under- 
stood to be, Davy’s discovery having been 
forgotten. Lewes does not mention this 
paper of Sawitsch, nor does he mention that 
Bacologlio in 1860 detected acetylene in il- 
luminating gas. Other facts not noticed are 
Vohl's method for preparing acetylene from 
American petroleum, proposed in 1865; 
Thénard's discovery of the conversion of 
acetylene into a horny substance by the 
silent Coquillon’s 
studies of the combustion of acetylene made 
in 1878. The question of how far acetylene 
is poisonous is fully discussed, though Hat- 
ton’s observation that it does not act upon 
bacteria is omitted. The physiological 
action being treated under ‘“‘Chemical Re- 
actions of Acetylene,’ contrary to the gen- 
eral usage of chemists, it would have been 
well to refer to the discussion in the index 
under Acetylene, Physiological, and Poison- 
ous, and not merely under Toxic. Nothing 
is said about the refrangibility of acetylene, 
investigated by Mascart in 1878, and shown 
by Briih] in 1887 to have an important bear- 
ing upon the problem of its chemical con- 
stitution But this all-important problem 
is not attacked at all by Professor Lewes. 
For that reason the discussions of Paternd 
and Peratoner, in 1890, of the iodization of 
acetylene are passed over in silence 

Some of these faults are certainly to be 
regretted; but the fact that we can bring 
no more serious criticisms will be sufficient 
to show how 


electrical discharge; 


admirably Professor Lewes 


has executed his task. 


The Story of John Adams: A New England 
Schoolmaster. By M. E. B. and H. G. B. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


Thousands of young eyes have gazed with 
admiring awe on the fine portrait of which 
a photogravure makes the frontispiece of 
this book. It hangs in the great hall of Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, and is an enduring 
proof of the existence of qualities in our 
Puritan ancestors that commanded respect 
and reverence. No erring boy could have 
looked into these steel-blue eyes without 
quailing; and we may judge from what is 
here told us that there was reason for trepli- 
dation on the part of all who deviated from 
the straight and narrow path. The records 
available for the construction of this story 
were meagre, but they have been skilfully 
used. The particulars of John Adams's life 
are not in themselves of deep interest, al- 
though it is certainly remarkable that, af- 
ter many years of service as Principal of 
Phillips Academy, he should begin life again 
as a pioneer settler in Illinois. After he was 
seventy, he labored actively for twelve years, 
establishing during that time no less than 
three hundred and twenty-two Sunday- 
schools. The nine years of life that remain- 
ed to him after retiring from active mis- 
sionary service were spent in well-earned 
repose, under peaceful and happy conditions. 

While there are many incidents here de- 
tailed that bring the life of our forefathers 
clearly before us, the conditions of society 
in Andover are most vividly presented. It is 
difficult to read of the grim severity of those 
days without a shudder. The physical pri- 
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vations, as we should regard them, seem in- 
tolerable. There were days in winter when 
it was impossible to raise the temperature 
in the Academy above freezing, and on one 
occasion 18° was the highest attained. With 
the food and clothing used, comfort, as we 
understand it, was frequently out of the 
question. The ten children borne by Mrs. 
Adams were supplemented by six pupils 
taken to board, one servant only being em- 
ployed. This servant, by the way, was paid 
one dollar a week, but managed to save 
enough out of it to support two boys for 
several years in a mission school in Ceylon, 
and even indulged in the luxury of publish- 
ing, at an expense of $20, a tract entitled 
“The Swearer’s Prayer.” It is satisfactory 
to be assured that this tract was highly val- 
ued in its day. 

Descriptions of the observance of Sunday 
in New England are so numerous that we 
need not quote the impressive one here pre- 
sented. Andover Hill was not a place where 
laxity was tolerated, and the remaining six 
days of the week could have hardly sufficed 
for recuperation from the toils of the Sab- 
bath. Human nature occasionally rebelled, 
as when one of Mr. Adams’s daughters told 
her Sunday-school teacher that she thought 
Aaron was a wicked man, thereby incurring 
peril of expulsion for blasphemy. This youth- 
ful reprobate has left a charming descrip- 
tion of the weekly prayer-meeting in behalf 
of the Jews, held at the house of one of the 
professors in the Theological Seminary un- 
der the supervision of his wife. This worthy 
dame was also deeply interested in rescuing 
children from the doom entailed by Adam’s 
fall, and frequently invited them to spend 
the day with her. ‘‘We were then,” our in- 
formant says, ‘“‘shut up in the parlor, with 
Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress’ and bread 
and water for refreshment. From time to 
time our hostess would drop in to offer a 
prayer and would then retire, leaving us to 
think of our lost condition.’”” We can com- 
mend this book to all who are acquainted 
with Andover. 


Economics and Industrial History for Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Henry W. Thurston. 
Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Co. 


This interesting volume is the outcome 
of certain recent tendencies in American 
secondary-school instruction. There has 
been a growing demand, especially in the 
Middle States, that economic teaching, 
if attempted at all, should be made 
more descriptive and concrete; that it should 
stimulate boys and girls to the intelligent 
observation of surrounding conditions; and 
that it should dispense with, or at any rate 
postpone, the formulation of abstract “laws.” 
Mr. Thurston has sought to direct and assist 
this movement; and he has produced a teach- 
ers’ manual which, whatever else may be 
sald of it, is certainly marked by originality 
and suggestiveness. It is divided into three 
parts, each designed to afford occupation for 
a third of a course of eighty recitation-pe- 
riods. The first is devoted to “Industrial 
Observation and Interpretation.” It gives 
elaborate instructions for the preparation by 
the pupils of a number of simple diagrams 
and schedules, for such subjects of interest 
as the local distribution of occupations, the 
rate of wages, personal consumption, and the 
like. The only criticism that need be offered 
is that the scheme is probably just a little 
too elaborate and time-occupying to be car- 








ried out in its entirety. But it would sharp- 
en many a boy’s wits to be made to try his 
hand on two or three of these tasks, espe- 
cially if he is given to understand that to 
do them intelligently and neatly is no very 
great achievement. 

The second part, comprising some 144 
pages, gives the “Outlines of the Industrial 
History of England and the United States,” 
and can be commended with much less hes- 
itation. It is based upon some half-dozen 
well-known treatises; but it presents their 
results in a shape which is likely to be more 
attractive to most young Americans—and 
this applies to universities as well as to 
high schools—than that they were original- 
ly clothed in. Indeed, this part of Mr. 
Thurston’s work can be recommended to 
“the general public’ as perhaps the most 
enlightening exposition of the bearing of 
economic history on current economic ques- 
tions that can well be named. 

In his third part, the “Elements of Eco- 
nomic Theory,’ we cannot but think Mr. 
Thurston has tried to run with the hare 
while hunting with the hounds, and that 
he has given altogether too much space to 
the trivialities of ‘‘Utility.” Yet even here 
there is much that a teacher who knows 
how to use a book without being dominated 
by it, would find of great service. But, after 
all, the chief question is not whether the 
book and the lessons which it suggests are 
useful or no, but whether they are likely to 
take the place of something even more 
valuable in secondary-school work. If ‘‘Eco- 
nomics” can be taught in secondary schools 
only by the sacrifice of the old-fashioned 
“culture-studies,’” the gain will be dearly 
purchased. 


By Charles W. Heck- 
A. Wessels Company. 


London Souvenirs. 
ethorn. New York: 
1900. 

This is a hodge-podge made out of an- 
tiquarian, historical, and biographical books. 
Its nineteen chapters treat of everything 
connected with the past of London—gam- 
bling-hells, coffee-houses, clubs, taverns, 
tea-gardens, barristers, rogues, doctors, 
Hampton Court, and even “‘the Lost Rivers 
of London’’—possibly the most valuable, 
though not the, most readable, division of 
the book. The author has saved the reader 
the trouble of verifying the statements 
made, by dispensing generally with citation 
of authorities; and, indeed, three-quarters 
of what he tells us is what a lawyer would 
call “common learning.’’ For the remain- 
ing quarter we should have liked some ref- 
erences to the author’s sources of informa- 
tion—the more so that there is something 
about his style that leads one to hesitate 
to accept what he says blindfold. He has 
a high standard in verse—refusing the 
Canterbury Tales altogether the rank of 
poetry (p. 1583)—while on the other hand his 
prose canon seems to be liberal, at least to 
judge by his own practice. 

On the whole, it is idle to criticise Mr. 
Hackethorn’s book—to read it through 
would be impossible; at the same time no 
one can take it up without finding some bit 
of information of a curious and out-of-the- 
way sort, ¢. g., that relating to the London 
antetype of the “confidence trick.” In his 
chapter on ‘‘Bars and Barristers” he makes 
the statement that a barrister who has once 
accepted a retainer may be compelled to go 
on with the case after he has discovered, 


client is a thorough scoundrel. This is 
Lord Brougham’s theory; but a compiler like’ 
our author ought at least to know that 
there are others. Dr. Johnson, if we re- 
meniber right, threw a great deal of light 
on this layman’s crug by observing that it 
rarely happens that a lawyer, once engross- 
ed in a case, does find it wholly bad. 
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